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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ON THE MEANING OF AOTOS® IN CERTAIN PASSAGES IN 
ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


I HAVE been led to change my view 
about two noted places in the Nico- 
machean Ethics through a suggestion 
made to me by Mr. F. H. Hall, of Oriel 
College, an acute critic to whose know- 
ledge of the Ethics I owe many profit- 
able discussions. The passages in 
question are the following :— 


Nic. Eth. II. iii. 5, 1104” 21, &’ 
noovas S& kat AUTras HavrAD yivovTa, TO 
Soke TavTas Kal devyev, i) as pn Set 
i) Ore ov Set 4 Ooayas adds bd Tod 
hoyou dvopiterac ta Towadra. Sd Kal 
opifovras Tas apeTas, K.T.Ar. 

Il. vi. 15, 1106 36, eorw dpa 1) apeTn 
eis mpoaupetixn, év pecornts ovca TH 
Tpos Nas, wpiouéevyn ‘AOyw Kal ws ay Oo 
dpovimos opicerev. 

It is usual to interpret Aoyos differ- 
ently in these two places, and Mr. Hall 
raised the question whether this was 
likely to be right considering that in 
each the same topic is being treated. 

In the end we agreed that the inter- 
pretation of Adyos which he proposed in 
both passages was not satisfactory, and 
Iwas induced to consider the whole 
question. 

_ Thad been accustomed to hold that 
in the second passage Ady, in accord- 
ance with a known usage in Aristotle, 


. Meant an ordering or regulative prin- 


ciple in the form of a determining rule, 

and accordingly was inclined to think 

that the manuscript reading ws, though 
NO. CCXXXIV. VOL. XXVII. 


quite possible, was inferior to the @ 
derived from Aspasius. 

However, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I had been living in sin, 
though in very good company ; for the 
mere operation of putting side by side 
a number of familiar passages in the 
Ethics seems to me to lead irresistibly to 
a result which I had not anticipated— 
viz., that Adyos in both places means 
neither definition nor rule, but in both 
means Reason. The passages seem to 
belong to a well-defined group extend- 
ing through the Ethics from beginning 
to end which treat of the share of Adyos 
in moral virtue, and in all of which, from 
their nature, it is reasonable to suppose 
Advyos would have the same meaning. 

Now in some of these Aoyos certainly 
means Reason, and not definition nor 
determining rule, and these passages, I 
shall try to show, carry the rest with 
them. 

In all of them Reason, sometimes 
called op8os Adyos and often simply 
Noyos, is represented as that which 
directs the impulses aright in virtue, 
and that not unfrequently with personi- 
fication as an authority speaking (Aéyeuv, 
davat), issuing commands (rarreu, 
mpoorattet), which are obeyed (rre- 
Oapxeiv) or disobeyed and _ resisted 
(avrireivey, etc.). 

We may begin with those passages 
in the group in which Aoyos must mean 
Reason. 

I 
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Nic. Eth. I. ii. 2, 1103 31, TO pev 
ovv Kata Tov opOdy Aoyor mpaTTELV KOLYOY 
Kat wvroxeicbw—pnOnoera 8 dorepov 
Tept avTov, Kal Ti éotiv Oo OpOds dovos, 
Kal was exer mMpos Tas addas dpeTas. 
This shows by implication that the 
6pOos Aoyos meant is itself an apery ; it 
cannot therefore be rule or definition, 
and must be Reason. The same thing 
is explicitly said in VI. i. 1-3, where 
op8os doves is made to be one of the 
intellectual virtues, and, as is well 
known, this op8ds Aoyos which guides 
the virtuous man is identified at the 
end of the sixth book with dpovnars. 
VI. xiii. 4, 1144> 21, wavres, Stay 
opitwvTar THY apeTny, MpootiHéacl, THY 
&Ew eimovtes Kal mpos & éoTL, THY KATA 
Tov opOov rovyov' opOos 8 o Kata Thy 
ppovnow. 

Ib., 5, 1144> 26. gots yap ov povov 4 
Kata Tov opbov Aoyorv, GAN’ peta TOU 
opOod Aoyou ekis apetn eat opOds Sé 
Aoyos tepl Tav ToLOvTwY 1 povnais 
eoTw. 

The passage first quoted, II. ii. 2, 
carries with it the kindred passage III. 
v. 21, 1114> 21, Kown pev ody TeEpi TOY 
aperav elpntat jyiv To TE yévos TUT, 
drt pecoTntés eiow Kal Sti e€es, Ud’ wv 
Te yivovtat, Ot. TovTwY mpaktixai Kal’ 
avtds, Kai Ott eh’ Hyiv Kal Exovovo, 
kal oUTws @S av o OpOds AOYos Tpoc- 
tafn. Here, then, also Aoyos means 
Reason. 

The interpretation of III. xi. 8 is 
similarly affected. 119% 20, o 6¢ 
cwppwv ov ToLovTos, GAX’ ws Oo OpOos 
NOyos. 

We shall see presently another ground 
for the same conclusion in all three 
passages. 

Next we may put the less direct 
evidence of the places where there is a 
kind of personification, for this is evi- 
dence for taking the Adyos so personified 
to be Reason, as will be readily allowed. 

In the following passages Aoyos or 
opOos Acyos is represented as speaking 
(cf. ‘the voice of Reason in us’): 

VI. i. 1, 1138" 19. To 8€ wéoov éotiv 
@S 0 Aoryos 06 OpOds Aéyet. VI. ii. 2 1139* 
23, Sef dua tadra pev Tov TE NOyov adnOH 
eivar Kai thy dpeEw opOnv ... Kal Ta 
avTa Tov (SC. TOV Aoyov) pev Havas Thy dé 
diw@Kerv. 

In the following it is something 
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listened to or disregarded: VII. vi. 1, 
I14Q* 25, Gore yap o Ovupos axovew pep 
Tt Tod Aoyou mapaxovew Oé X. ix. 7 
1179” 26, ov yap av axovceve ovyou aro- 
TpeTovTos, ovd’ av auvein O Kata Trabos 
fav} 

In the following Adyos encourages 
like a person. I. xiii. 15, 1102" 14, 
Tod yap éyKpaTovs Kal axpatods Tov 
Aoyov Kal THS Wuyns TO AOyov éyov 
érraivovpev’ OpOas yap Kai émi ta Bad- 
TioTa TapaKkanel. 

In the following Aoyos is represented 
as issuing commands. III. v. 21, 1114° 
29, Kal ovTws ws dv o dpOos Aoxos Tpos- 
ta€n (quoted more fully above). b. xii. 
7-10, 111g” 11, do Set . . . TH oy 
pnbev evaytiotcbar — ro S€ Towiroy 
evrrevOes Aéyowev Kal Kexodacpévov — 
aotep 6€ Tov taida Sei Kata TO Tpoo- 
Taypa Tod Tradaywyod Shy, ottw xal 
TO emOupntixoy Kata Tov royov. S10 bei 
Tov cwppovos TO émiOupntiKoy cvudevei 
TO OYY’ TKOTOS yap ayoiv TO Kade», 
kal émOupet 0 cw@ppwv wv Set Kal ws de 
kai OTe’ OVTw SE TATTEL Kal O AdYoOS. 
IV. v. 3, 1125 33, BovrAerar yap o 
mpaos atdpaxos eivar Kai pn ayerba 
vmod tov maOous, GAN ws av O RoOYoS 
rakén, ovTw Kal él tovTous Kal emi 
TocOUTOV Kpovoy YadeTraively. 

Those passages, again, in which Aoyos 
means Reason carry with them those in 
which @s 0 Adyos TaTTEL OF WS Av Oo oyos 
taén is shortened into @s 6 Adyos oF 
@s av 0 Adyos. 

III. vii. 2, 1115” 11, PoPyoeras pev 
obv Kal Ta Tovadra, ws Sei Se Kal ws 0 
Aoyos Uropéver ToD Karod évexa. III. 
viii. 12, 1117° 8, ob yap Sia TO Kadov 
005’ ws 6 Adyos, AXA Sia wabos. III. 
xi. 8, 111g" 20, 6 5¢ cwppwy ov ToL0bTOs, 
GrX’ ws 0 opbds dovyos. III. vil. 5, 
1115” 19, nat’ akiav yap, Kal ws ayo 
Adyos, Tag yer Kal mpaTTer 6 dvbpeios. 

In these last four passages also, there- 
fore, Aoryos should be translated Reason. 


1 In this place, however, and some others 
(see the conclusion of this article) Aoyos may 
rather mean reasoning. But, as opposed to 
‘definition,’ the ‘translation is still ‘ Reason. 
‘Reason,’ like Aoyos, often stands for reasoning, 
In the familiar expression ‘to listen to reason, 
this is often the case. Cf. ‘ When I am resolved, 
I always listen to reason, for then it can do no 
harm’ (Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man). tis, 
of course, sometimes impossible to say which 
exactly is intended. 
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The same sort of personification 
seems implied in passages, of which 
there are many, in which Aoyos is repre- 
sented as something obeyed or dis- 
obeyed and resisted. E.g., I. vii. 13, 
1098" 4, émvmeés Adyw; X. ix. g and 
10, Moyw OF TO AOyw tevOapyeiv; I. xiii. 
15 (already quoted), 6 payerar xal 
ayriteiver TO NOY 1b. 16 fin. and 17; 
ib., 18, 1102 30, To & eriOupntixoy Kai 
bdws OpEKTLKOY pETEXEL TMS, 7 KATHKOOV 
éoTw avtod (SC. TOU AOvyou) Kal TreOap- 
YeKOV. 

The use of Adyos for Reason agrees 
with a number of passages of a more 
general character in which Xoyos or 
7) Moyo éyov stands for the faculty of 
reason—e.g., VI. ii. 4, 1139" 32, mpo- 
apécews 5€ (apyn) dpekis Kal Adyos oO 
é&vexa Tivos’ O10 oT’ avev. vod Kai dia- 
yolas x.T.A., Which implicitly also iden- 
tifies Aoyos with vods and didvora; I. 
xiii. passim ; cf. § 9g, 1102" 27, olov To pev 
adoyov avThs elvat, TO S€ Acyov éyxov, 
with 1102” 15, Tov Adyor Kal THs :uyis 
70 Moyo éyov; VI. v. 8, 1140” 25, dvoty 
8 dvtow pmepoty THs wuyis TaY Adyov 
gxovrwy ; V. xi. g 1138° 9, where again 
there is a kind of personification of 
Moos. Akin to these are the passages 
with wera Aoyou—e.g., VI. v. 4 1140" 5, 
ew adnO peta AOyou mpaxtixyy; 1b. 
1140 20.) 

In the Seventh Book of the Ethics we 
find Novos, with 6p00s sometimes added, 
constantly standing for the Reason 
which controls the appetites in the 
virtuous man, which struggles unsuc- 
cessfully with the appetite in the 
axpatns and successfully in the éyxpar7s. 
The language so frequent in this book 
is all anticipated in Ethics I. xiii. cf. 
1102” 16-26. In the Seventh Book cf. 
(among many passages) e.g. VII. iii. 
1, 1147” 1 sqq.; VII. i. 6 1145” 14; 
ib. iv. 2. 1147 31 (rov dpOov réyov... 
tov €v avrots); vill. 4, I151* 12; ix. 2, 
I151° ro. 

It is important for the purpose in 
hand to note that ép0ds Xeyos and Adyos 
simply are used indifferently in the 
same kind of formula. Thus in III. 


1 ° ; 
It must be observed that Adyos sometimes— 
a8 ¢..in VI. viii. 9, 1142* 26; xi. 4, 1143” 1, 
ut by no means always—is restricted to dis- 
Cursive reason. 


xi. 8 (quoted above) we have ws o opOos 
Aevyos, and in the same book, ch. vii. 2 
(quoted above), for the same thing we 
find ws o Aeyos: so also in the same 
chapter, § 5 (quoted above), and 
ch. viii., § 12 (quoted above). So 
again corresponding to III. v. 21 
(quoted above) as dv 0 dpBds doyos 
mpootaén, we find in IV. v. 3 (quoted 
above) @s av o XAoyos taéy, and in 
III. xiii. g (quoted above) tatre o 
Aéryos. 

In the Seventh Book tapa tov opOov 
Aeyov and mapa Tov Adyov are used 
interchangeably. Compare iv. 2 rapa 
tov opOdy Aoyov (1147” 31) with rapa Tov 
Aoyov of the same thing in the same 
chapter, § 5, 1148* 29 and VII. viii. 4, 5 
I15I* 12 and 21, mapa tov opOdv doyov 
with ix. 6, 1151° 35, mapa Tov Aoyor. 

To come now to the two passages 
from the Second Book under considera- 
tion. Just like the principal passages 
which have been discussed, they are 
concerned with that ordering and 
guiding of the appetites which produce 
moral virtue, and on the analogy of these 
fairly numerous passages Adyos in them 
would naturally be the Reason which 
is the ordering authority. Nor is there 
the smallest difficulty in so under- 
standing it. The words opifecOa and 
diopiferOat may have perhaps tended to 
mislead in both passages because a 
well-known implication of them was not 
sufficiently taken into account. ‘Opifew 
and é:opifew, whether in active or 
middle, do not merely mean to define ; 
they do not merely describe or state 
defining limitations or distinctions, but 
often mean to prescribe them or order 
them as well. The word ‘ determine’ in 
English has often the same implication. 

Consequently, in the first passage 
vo Tod oyou Svopiferac corresponds 
exactly to the passages quoted in which 
Reason is represented as ordering and 
commanding. More especially there is 
a very close parallelism between it and 
III. xi. g (above quoted). Compare 
H &s pn Sei, ) STE ov Sei, 7} ws ov det h 
dcaxas aArdws WTO TOD Aoyou Sropi- 
Cerat, with (III. xi. 9) émiOupet o 
cwodppwv wv dei cal ws Sei nal OTe’ obTH 
dé TaTTEL Kal O NOYOS. 

In the second passage the same prin- 
ciple applies to wpicpévn rAoyw. But 
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there is here a further and a strong con- 
formation. The expression wpicpévn 
oxyw is followed by the epexegesis xai 
@s av 0 Ppovipos opiaece, and as we have 
seen gpdvnois is defined as the opéos 
Aoyos which guides the impulses in 
virtue and prescribes their limits. The 
form then of the expression agrees re- 
markably with the hypothesis that Aoyos 
stands here as it does in so many places 
for op6ds Xovos, the moral reason which 
is ppovnacs. 

The meaning therefore of wpicpévn 
Adyw is ‘prescribed by Reason.’ 

Further, it is of interest that @s> av o 
dpovios opicee corresponds to ovtTws 
@S av 6 opBos AOdyos mpootdéy in III. 
v. 21, and ws av o dOyos Taéy in IV. 
v. 3. This confirms as, the reading of 
the manuscripts, against the@ derived 
from Aspasius; and I confess that it 
seems anyhow very difficult to accept 
the reading @ if Aoy@ is correctly ren- 
dered by ‘ Reason.’ 

I have noticed that some of the 
current translations give ‘ Reason’ for 
Aoyw in the second passage, but this is 
accompanied by such unfortunate and 
sometimes even grotesque interpreta- 
tions of Adyos on the first passage that 
one naturally does not incline to give 
them credit for any insight into the 
matter. 

Mr. Hall points out an objection 
which seems fairly fatal to the render- 
ing of rod Aovyou on the first passage by 
‘the definition, the rule,’ etc., and that 
that is that the definition has not yet 
appeared in the text and is not de- 
veloped till later on. 

In this connection there is another 
passage of interest, X. ix. 12: o &€ 
vouos avaykactinny exer Svvayww Aoyos 
@v aro Tivos povncews Kal vod. 

The meaning of this passage may be 
determined by other places in the same 
chapter in which Xoyos occurs, and is 
confirmed by the Politics. 

In the Ethics here Aristotle is dis- 
cussing the place of Reason (Adyos) in 
the moral training, and Adyos is used 
generally for ‘reason’ in the sense of 
reasoning. § 3, 1179” 3, ed méev ovv 
Hoav of Noyo. avtapKeis pos TO Tovhoat 
émrvetxeis._K.T.A.—Teasonings, arguments. 
§ 5, 1179” 16, Tods 8 rovovTous Tis av 
Aoryos weTappvO wioai—reason as = reason- 
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ing. § 6, 1179” 23, 0 d€ Aéyos Kal 4 
didaxn bn ToT’ ovK ev AtTracw ioxuy K.7.d. 
—reason or reasoning in the form of 
rational instruction. § 7, 1179° 26, od 
yap av axovaeve NOyou atroTpéeTovTos ods 
av auvein o Kata Tabos Cov x.7.A.—either 
Reason or reasoning. And so again, 
ib., GAws 7 ov Soxet AOyw rreEiKew 7h 
tabos adAXa Bia. § g, 1180* 4, of yap 
Worl avayKn paddov 7) Oyo treiBap- 
xodou cal Enuiars 7) TO Kad@; and § 10, 
1180" 10, Tov pev yap émteKh Kai pos 
TO Kanov (@vTa TO AeyH TreBapynoew— 
reason or reasoning. 

Now, §§ 11, 12 (1180? 13-24) convey 
the doctrine that though the law 
operates by compulsion, and not by the 
persuasion of reason or reasoning, yet 
it is itself the expression of reason, 
being ‘reason’ in the sense of the order 
prescribed by reason (ra&is)—1.c., the 
ordinance of reason. At the end of 
§ 11, 1180* 17, Aristotle says, tadra 6 
yiyvorr’ adv Bovropévors Kata Tiva voiv 
kal takw opOnv éxoveay ioyvv, which 
represents law indifferently as the en- 
joining or ordaining reason, or as the 
enjoined order or the ordinance pro- 
ceeding from it, ta&is 6p0n. Here the 
point is that véuos is unmistakably 
identified with something (vods) which 
is neither rule, formula, nor definition, 
for vods cannot be so translated. It is 
called Reason (voids). On the other 
hand, véuos cannot be Reason or vois 
in the literal sense of the faculty of 
reason ; for it is essentially a rule, as 
is indicated in the alternative expres- 
sion given for it, ta&is 60. What is 
meant is that law is ‘ Reason’ in the 
sense of ‘ what is reasonable’ or ‘the ex- 
pression of reason.’ Law, though a rule, 
a determining and defining principle, 
is not here thought of as a mere rule, 
but as a rule in which reason expresses 
itself, with the implied opposition of 
reason to desire and appetite. This 
gives the interpretation of the passage 
which immediately follows (§ 12, 1180 
21): 6 8€ vomos dvayKactiKny exe 
Sivapuw, Adyos dv ard Twos Ppovyjcews 
kai vod. Here Adyos corresponds to 
Takis 6p0} as twos ppovycews Kai vou 
corresponds to tiva voov, and so doyos 
passes here from the meaning of ‘en- 
joining reason’ or ‘ordaining reason 
to that of ‘rational injunction’ of 
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‘rational ordinance.”! The formula is 
so far changed that voyos is not iden- 
tified with vods tus, but said more accu- 
rately to proceed from vods ts. And 
the law is again thought of not in the 
sense of defining rule or 7répas in oppo- 
sition to the dmecpov, but as reason in 
opposition to desire—the opposition of 
yoos or Noryos to dpeEis. Perhaps, there- 
fore, ‘expression of reason’ is the most 
correct English rendering; but then it 
is difficult to translate the whole sen- 
tence, because we have no better word 
for vods than ‘ reason.’ One is reminded 
of the precept, ‘ Never translate if you 
can help it.’ 

What Aristotle says in this chapter 
agrees with the general drift of Polztics 
III. xv-xvi., where both voids and Aoyos 
are used for law. 

For the phraseology compare the 
following passages: 1287° 18, » yap 
rakis vowos. 1287* Ig and 1287* 28, tov 
apa vowov apxew aipetwtepov paddov 
} TOV TokLT@Y eva Twa... O peVv OUV 
TOV vOMOY KeAEVwWY apyeW SoKEl KEdEvELW 
apyew Tov Oeov Kai Tov voy povous. 12877 
32, Suomrep avev opéews vovs 0 vopos éoTLv. 
Thus vouos is identified with voids, or 


1 | find that Peters has ‘ rational ordinance.’ 





Reason, as opposed to dpefis, which 
shows how the context 1286* 10-16 is 
to be explained, where voyos is repre- 
sented as 0 Adyos 0 Kxaborov (cf. for 
xaOorovu N. Ethics, 1137 13-27). 

This latter context is an important 
confirmation of the explanation just 
given for Aoyos in N. Eth, 1280* 21 
sqq.; for Xeyos o xaorouv on the one 
hand refers to the universal formula, but 
the opposition of it in the passage to 
ma0nrixoy corresponding to the opposi- 
tion in the other context of vods and 
dpe&ts shows that the idea of ‘reason’ 
predominates, and that Aoyos should be 
translated ‘reason.’ The expression 
6 Noyos 6 KaOoXov is literally ‘reason 
universal in form,’ and means ‘ reason 
in the form of the universal ordinance.’ 

The conclusion then is that in all the 
passages reviewed Adyos means Reason 
in one of three senses ; either (I) reason 
as the faculty of reason, or principle of 
reason in the soul, or (2) reason as 
reasoning, or (3) reason as what is 
reasonable, in the sense of the deliver- 
ance of reason—reason as ordaining the 
moral law, reasoning as inculcating it, or 
the moral law itself as a form of reason. 

J. Cook WILSON. 

Oxford, 





THE TACTICS AT SALAMIS—A SUGGESTION. 


THE object of this note is to suggest 
a new interpretation of an incident re- 
lated by Herodotus in his account of 
the battle of Salamis, an interpretation 
which may contribute to a more com- 
plete reconstruction of the tactics than 
has hitherto been arrived at. The sug- 
gestion is in effect a modification of the 
theory of the battle put forward by 
Dr. Macan in his commentary on 
Herodotus IV.-IX. 

There are two broad questions raised 
by ancient accounts of the battle which 
any reconstruction must attempt to 
answer. (a) Why did the Greeks win ? 
(}) Why did the Persians enter the 
strait ? 

(@) It is no satisfactory answer to 
say that the Persians, in the narrow 
piece of water where the battle was 
fought, found their numerical superiority 
a handicap. Mere numbers need not 


hamper a fleet in such a position: in 
Thuc. II. 89 Phormio assumes that the 
smaller fleet is at a disadvantage in a 
confined space. It was their command- 
ing position which gave the Greeks 
their victory, as Dr. Macan has shown.! 
As the Persian line sailed up the strait, 
the Greeks, stationed along Cynosura, 
fell upon their flank, and the Greek 
victory was assured. 

(b) But the more satisfactory the 
answer to the first question, the more 
pressing does the second become. As 
Dr. Macan says,,the Greek policy was 
to entice the Persians into the strait: 
the Persians should either have driven 
the Greeks into the open, or have waited 
for hunger and disunion to win their 
victory for them. This is what they 
originally intended: in the sequel they 





1 See especially his map facing p, 287. 
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did what above all things they should 
have avoided. What caused this suici- 
dal change of plan? 

The whole responsibility is thrown 
upon the mysterious message of Themis- 
tocles. Ancient accounts of this mes- 
sage, as has frequently been pointed out, 
are most conflicting. But Aeschylus and 
Herodotus agree as to its supreme signi- 
ficance: whatever its substance was, 
whenever it was sent, and whatever 
other result it had, it certainly occa- 
sioned the fatal Persian manceuvre of 
the following morning, and won Salamis 
for Greece. 

But is it really credible that the 
Persians were prepared light-heartedly 
to sacrifice their whole advantage of 
position, on account of a message claim- 
ing to proceed from a Greek admiral 
who professed secret friendship for the 
King? Disunion and medism in the 
Greek camp were indeed neither im- 
possible nor improbable: the message 
would cause the Persians to keep a 
sharp lookout for confirmatory signs: 
but it would do no more. If, however, 
next morning any movement in the 
Greek fleet was visible which seemed to 
corroborate the promise of desertion 
that Themistocles had made, the easy 
confidence with which the Persians 
sailed up the strait is explained. Is 
there any evidence of such a move- 
ment ? 

It is of course not to be imagined 
for a moment that a genuine flight on 
the morning of the battle was either 
contemplated or attempted. But a 
feigned flight may well have been pro- 
posed as a necessary complement to the 
otherwise valueless message of Themis- 
tocles. This is to assume that the 
other Greek leaders were parties to that 
message; in any case, Herodotus is 
probably wrong in representing them 
as victims of the trick equally with the 
Persian. Do our accounts contain 
any hint of this feigned flight? It has 
been suggested by more than one com- 
mentator? that the temporary wavering 
of the Greeks noticed by Herodotus? 
was in fact such a feint. But there is 


1 E.g., in the recent commentary by How 
and Wells. 

2 VIII. 84, mpvpvnv avexpovovro Kai dkeddov 
Tas veas. 


a clearer indication than this in the 
same authority; and it is to be sought 
in the curious story of the behaviour of 
Adeimantus and his Corinthians.* 

The Athenian version is that as soon 
as the battle opened, the Corinthians 
fled in a panic. Opposite the temple 
of Athene Sciras they are met bya 
mysterious vessel, and are informed 
that the Greeks are winning. They 
return to find the battle over. In reply 
to this the Corinthians declare that 
they were év mpwtovor THs vavpayins, 
and the rest of Greece, says Herodotus, 
agrees with them rather than with the 
Athenians. Athenian malice of course 
kept the discreditable version alive. 
But is it likely that either story is 
pure invention? The interpretation of 
the incident suggested by Macan, and 
subsequently by How and Wells, is as 
follows. Diodorus reports the sending 
of an Egyptian squadron round the 
south of Salamis to block the other 
entrance to the straits. The Corin- 
thians, it is suggested, must have been 
told off to engage this column, and 
having done so successfully they re- 
turned to the main body, to find the 
battle over. But there are objections 
to this theory. 

1. The total absence of this im- 
portant feature of the engagement 
from our better authorities. No reliance 
is to be placed on Diodorus or his 
sources. The alleged movement of the 
Egyptian squadron may itself be a 
garbled version of the manceuvre re- 
ported by Aeschylus*—the stationing 
of sentinel ships round the island. 

2. Equally curious is the silence of 
Corinthian tradition. In the epitaph’* 
on the Corinthians slain at Salamis 
the enemies against whom they fought 
are given as Medes, Persians, and 
Phoenicians. Even if the last two lines 
of the inscription as given by Plutarch 
are later than the first couplet, the 
total absence from Corinthian tradition 
of any engagement other than the 
main one is very strange. 

It seems distinctly more probable 
that the behaviour of the Corinthians 
gives the clue to the battle. Their 





4 Persae, 368. 


3 VIII. 94. 
5 De Her. Mal., 39; Hicks and Hill, 2. 
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feigned flight was deliberately planned 
by the admirals, at the instance of 
Themistocles, to increase the effect of 
the message sent to the King. The 
manoeuvre was misunderstood at the 
time, and misrepresented later by a 
tradition hostile to the Corinthians. 
Unfortunately the position of the 
temple of Athene cannot be identified 
with sufficient certainty to be of any 
help. By some scholars—e.g., Lolling 
and Hauvette—it is placed on the north- 
east of the island near the opening into 
the Bay of Eleusis, by others at various 
points further west. Evidently the 
north-east position suits best this inter- 
pretation of the incident. The Corin- 
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Herodotus then knows the tradition 
of the feint, but fails to connect it 
with the message of Themistocles. 
What of Aeschylus? The poet would 
neither see nor care to relate all the 
incidents of the engagement. But a 
consideration of the relevant lines in 
the Persae shows that the Corinthian 
incident is by no means alien to the 
battle as he describes it. 

1. He begins his description of the 
fighting thus: 
mpatov wev AYR Kedados “EXAjvwv mapa 
pormndov nidnuncer. 


This is the first dramatic contact of 
the fleets: the Persians are filing 
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thians sailed up the strait till they 
were just out of sight, and the Persians 
were well inside, then returned to take 
part in the fighting. The «éAns Bein 
Tour may be a boat sent to give the 
signal for return: or else this divine 
intervention simply stands for an inex- 
plicable change of tactics, like the 
similar intervention of the ¢dopa 
yvarxos in the case of the main 
squadron. There is no reason to believe 
that the whole Persian fleet was en- 
gaged: but after the victory the remnant 
which never entered the strait was no 
longer formidable either in numbers or 
In prestige. 


hurriedly up the strait, the Corinthians 
are just turning, the rest of the Greeks 
are sailing into action after their feigned 
hesitation. 


2. poBos S€ raat BapBapors raphy 
yvouns amocpareiow' ov yap ws 


2 . 


vyn 
ao 3? 4 
Tatav’ epupvouv 


This is precisely the situation im- 
agined. The Persians at first think 
that the Greeks are actually in full 
flight. Too late they are undeceived. 





1 Persae, 388 /. 2 Tbid., 391 f7- 
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3. Oows Sé raves Hoav expaveis ideiv. 
I.e., both the Corinthians who are 

returning and the rest of the Greeks 

who were at first concealed by 

Cynosura. 

4. ‘EdAnvixai te vies ov abpacpoves 
KuKro tépcé EGewvov® . . . 


2 Ibid, 417 f. 





1 Persae, 398. 
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This may perhaps mean that the 
Corinthian vessels on their return kept 
close to the Attic shore, the remainder 
of the fleet attacking the front and left 
wing of the Persians. 


P. W. Dopp. 
The University, Leeds. 


NOTES ON THE NEW CALLIMACHUS AND MENANDER. EP. 357. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


THERE are two or three passages in 
the fragments of Callimachus published 
in P. Oxy. VII. 1011 which seem to me 
not yet to have met with adequate 
explanation. 

P. 23, vv. 6, 7. 


a@vao Kap<O>"’ ever’ ov tu Dens ides fepa 


Ppixrns, 
éfevéerrey Kai TOV Hpvyes ioTopinv. 


Hunt’s punctuation, which I have 
given, is clearly wrong; but I doubt if 
Von Arnim is right in connecting é£e- 
vérrey with gdpixtis, nor do I suppose 
that ides is used exactly in the sense 
‘to see.’ It is rather to ‘look on,’ with 
a view to writing on it: a strange use, 
but one that is more or less established 
by Herodas IV. 74, where Dr. Headlam 
cited Himer. Orv. XIV. 23. It is not 
followed in these passages by an in- 
finitive, but we know this as a use of 
Brérev. Alexis, fr. 97, Ael. V.H. II. 
44. In these two passages the in- 
finitive need bear no other meaning 
than the nature of the look; but this 
will not satisfy Menander, Ep. 181, 
0 mpoctwy evOvs apmratew Brérret, where 
the sense must be ‘seek to,’ which 
would do as a rendering here. ‘ Well 
was it for thee that thou soughtest not 
to publish . . . and didst not belch 
forth their tale.’ iéde?v and Bréyrau are 
more or less identified in post-classical 
authors. 

Vv. 297 sq. 


thy 8’ dirypuos paveica Tadpos 7 dagyn 

eBrewe Kat a6" elrrev* @ KaKn AwBn 

ws 57 pi’ néov Kal ov ; pn pe TrOinoaL 

eVOTEKTOV* % yap yeLTOVvevo’ atroT- 
viryets. 


The first two lines as printed by 
Hunt are sound. ParAérev tiwa=to 
throw a glance at someone, was pre- 
viously unknown except in the doubtful 
instance of Herodas III. 16% (where 
now read ’Aiéns, as Dio. Chrys. cited 
below)—unknown, that is, for writers 
of a respectable period. But they had 
fair authority. Compare Philostr. Her. 
IV. ravpndov troBréas tov Baciréa, 
and for my reading in Herodas, Dio. 
Chrys. II. 302 broBrépas womep aa- 
TpaTn. Clearly Dio might have written 
actparn paveica. In v. 299 I have 
given Von Arnim’s punctuation. Kal 
av 67 ws pi’ nuav rpdtreas ; is the prose 
order. A grave error, I think, has been 
made by Editors in trying to find an 
equivalent for ‘tolerant,’ or ‘ orderly,’ 
in evorextov. The sense is not good in 
view of the succeeding sentence ; since 
the interlocutor has been already at- 
tempting mediation, the imperative 
would naturally be present (Headlam, 
C.R. XIV. 3, XIX. 30); and thirdly, 
if the relations of the Sagon with a third 
party are concerned, it is not likely 9 
the middle voice would be used ; 
fact, I know of no instance earlier en 
late imitators of the Epic: Quint. Sm. 
III. 623 péod’ Ore po. Kkarévevoe 
‘Odvprvos viéa Siov exmaryRov Onoew Kal 
apniov . . GAG pv @KYpopoy ToLy- 
caTo. 

We require | then ‘Don’t make me 

. with you’ : and the obvious sup- 
plement is ‘angry.’ The nearest word 
we actually have elsewhere is etavicrov; 
but this is not close enough, and I 





° But ideiv Aogdy takes an accusative in Solon 
jr. 34; compare Eratosthen. Schol. A.?. 
v. 240. 
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suggest the word ev@nxrov, of which we 
have a fairly clear trace in Paul. Sil. 
Ecphr. 1005 evOixtorow avéuBartos ixyveow 
épyjs, which implies an eb@nKTos opy, 
perhaps corrupted before Paul. Sil. 
imitated it. Whether the word is in 
our papyrus or not, I do not know; 
but if it be copied from an older 
papyrus the correction is easy. 

Vv. 36-41. The only supplements I 
can see which will give a connected 
narrative are : 

j) beds" adtap o Ndkov &Bn wad" elpeto 
& avrnv 
kovpnv* » 8 ava T@ [for averas] wav 
exaduwev 70s, 
kvevo’ @S € TO AovTrOV, ’AxKovTLe, ceto (?) 
peter Oeiy 

éotas (?) tTHv ddinv és Avovuciada 

xn Geos edwpxeiro . . . I 


V. 73. 
rojocay yapitov idpup’ evTrAOKApwv. 

The right word cannot be évéxor, 
which one might have expected to find. 
Can it be elpuya?=épupa, as eiptw= 
épvw, épidas=ipidas (Hesych.), éuzré- 
papos= Eurreipapos, etc. ? 

Vv. 193 sg. were something like : 


<ba>gyn<s te mpéu>v<ma> po 
cwvayTnaas 


<cis> deFinv Swe... . 


In 193 Hunt prints \@ as was printed 
for woe by Kenyon in Herodas IV. 94, 
Hesych. A@por : wopor. I suppose that 
the mistake is due to the writer of the 
papyrus. In 194 Hunt gives space for 
only two letters. IC is therefore more 
probable than THN. 

V. 252. 

adn’ tev yap euvnoOns 
Kai TOUTO K@s aeOAov ovK eyw@ Kpécowr 
oe" Kod yap <<@>yov. ... 

‘But as to the point you mentioned, 
even in this respect am I not your 
superlor—as a prize?’ etc. The sen- 
tence is poor English, but quite good 
Greek ; compare Lucian I. 862. I note 
that in Fr. Trag. Papyr. Hunt has 
clearly chosen the less idiomatic reading 





, See Housman, Class. Quart. 1910, p. 117. 

I trust that the editor of L and S will 
Correct the quantities of various compounds of 
bie, See Lobeck, Parvall., p. 418. The ¢ of 
‘puua 1S easy to see in the facsimile (Von Arnim). 
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in Eur. Melanipp. 12 ta 8 év Oeois avd 
instead of & & eis Oeovs, Soph. El. 943. 

The Papyrus reading ovtywv for wyar 
is interesting, as it enables us to remove 
from the Lexica évayjs (Hesych.), a 
word arising from a similar (peculiarly 
Egyptian ?) error in Herodas VIII. 70. 
Compare @£eAndws, Wilcken O.G. 
No. 1089. In Herodas VIII. 66 to 
évap is contracted into twvap; and in 
61 the writer was at first disposed to 
write xy for cal éy, a still worse 
error. Compare Hunt’s note on 257, 
where @pviOes, however, would be 
correct. 

V. 291. ped ev: 


TO RAoLTOV ElKaG’ 


> \ > , , s 4 
€otiv ov Toppy (for eikacat). 292. Batos 
TLO 


right : 


Baros (von Arnim) must be 
Suid. s.v. Aivewnyv. 


MENANDER. 
Menand. E. 357. 


adv O€ Tis NABy p’ ETL 
Tepiepyacdpevov 7) AaAnoavT’ exTEwetv 
didou’ ewavtod tors oddovtas* adr 
ovToat. 


odorras, as has been suggested on 
metrical grounds, may be a gloss; but 
I wish to point out that it is an in- 
correct one. A visit to the dentist is 
painful enough, but he does not ‘cut 
out’ teeth; nor would a factless man 
offer his teeth—a greedy parasite might 
—as a sacrifice to redeem his sins. 
Aeschin. pp. 24, 31, éxkomels Tovs 
ofOdrpous Kal THY yrAOooay exTpunOels 7 
érrappnovateto. Alciphr. III. 69 tH 
prvapov yA@ooav arrotéuvew . . . ETOL- 
pos eiys trapéyew. Herodas VI. 41. I 
cannot, however, find any equivalent 
for yA@ooa: is it yAuxeis sc. ofOar- 
pous? Even here éxxowac would, I 
think, be necessary. Perhaps d:dvpous, 
which agrees best with éxteyety; the 
word is not always understood even by 
modern editors. For example, S:dv- 
pootpodo: in Manetho® IV. 590 should 
surely be didvpootpodor: compare 
Addaeus A.P. X. 20. 

A. D. Knox. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 





3 I have counted in this book alone at least 
eight other words omitted in L and S; why? 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES AGAIN. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S article 
on‘ Hidden Quantities’ in the May (1912) 
number of the Classical Review has 
drawn forth a rejoinder in the Novem- 
ber number, with which I am in full 
accord. But Professor Sloman has 
chosen to touch upon only one of the 
various questions of actual quantity 
raised by Professor Sonnenschein, and 
it occurs to me that, unless someone 
takes the trouble to comment on the 
other points, some readers of the C/assi- 
cal Review may be misled as to the situa- 
tion. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s first point is 
that the long vowel of ést, ésse, éssem from 
edd ‘eat’ has been discredited by Voll- 
mer (Glotta, I. 113 ff.), whose conclusions 
have been accepted by Skutsch and 
Niedermann and have likewise con- 
vinced him, while no one has stepped 
forward to defend the long ¢. Shortly 
after the publication of Vollmer’s 
article I had occasion to express pri- 
vately the opinion that Vollmer had 
shown how the statement of the gram- 
marians on the length of vowel, if erro- 
neous, might be accounted for, but had 
not shown that it actually was an error. 
I was disposed to hold on to ést, but had 
no positive evidence to throw to the 
support of the grammarians. Fortu- 
nately such evidence exists, and it is 
Skutsch (Glotta, III. 385 ff.) who, in 
view of his previous support of Vollmer, 
has hastened to call attention to two 
facts ‘wodurch Donat und Priscian 
glanzend __ gerechtfertigt + werden,’ 
namely—(1) noae! in a curse written in 
Greek letters where 7 regularly represents 
Latin ¢ (8:mBous = diébus, etc.) and where 
the context shows beyond question that 
nace is ésse ‘to eat’ (vov trocar Sopperpe 
Bovwoa vexove noce = non possit dormire 
Bonosa neque esse; cf, Osc. nip putiiad 
edum); (2) ét Verg. Aen. IV. 66 in a 
fifth-century papyrus. These long vowel 
forms contain, as long since recognised, 
the same strengthened grade of the root 
which appears in the perfect @di and the 





* Quoted also by Heraeus, Archiv fiir Jat. 
Lex. XIV. 412, in an article to which Professor 
Sonnenschein refers in another connection. 


participle ésus.2 The employment of 
this grade in the present also is common 
to Latin, Lithuanian (Old Lith. édmi, 
ést(t), now édu or édzu with thematic 
inflection), and Slavic (Old Bulg. jasti), 
in contrast to Sanskrit (att), and in all 
three was especially favoured because it 
furnished a differentiation from the cor- 
responding forms of the verb ‘to be’ 
(Lat. est, Old Lith. est(¢), Old Bulg. 
jestit). 

The second point concerns the vowels 
before ms or nf, and to Professor Son- 
nenschein’s statements the editor of the 
Classical Review added a corrective 
query, and Professor Sloman has fur- 
nished a further comment. Whatever 
uncertainty exists pertains not to the 
vowel but to the precise pronunciation 
of the nasal. That the nasal element 
was wholly lacking in _ cultivated 
Roman pronunciation of such words 
as consul is an untenable view, and 
to omit the nasal entirely in our 
practice would be a far greater 
inaccuracy than to give it the sound 





2 Not from edfos, as stated by Professor Son- 
nenschein in a footnote, with reference to Nieder- 
mann. Cf. sessum, fissus, etc. {It is true that 
‘Lachmann’s Law’ (Lucret. p. 54 ff.), admittedly 
impossible as originally stated, was revived in 
a much modified form by Pedersen, Nord. Tid- 
skrift f. filol. U1. 5. 35 ff., and is maintained with 
still further restrictions and modification by 
Sommer, Handbuch, 136, 642, whose view is 
accepted by Niedermann and by Brugmann, 
Kz. vergl. Gram.219. It appears in its most 
attenuated form in the article by Meillet, Mén. 
Soc. Ling. XV. 265 ff., who believes in a length- 
ening of a and ¢ in the participles of roots ending 
in g, but not in those of roots ending in d (eg. 
lengthening in actus, /éctus, but inherited long 
vowel in 2sws), But the assumption of secondary 
lengthening is wholly superfluous for forms like 
lectus, réctus, téctus, ésus (cf. légt, léx, légis, réxi, 
rex, régis, téxi, 2di, with inherited long vowel) ; 
and in the case of a few like actus, casus, etc. 
(the evidence for @ in maximus is worthless), 
the undoubted advantage in simplicity over 
other possible explanations is more than offset 
by the improbable aspect of the development 
assumed (g¢ assimilated to 4¢ in the parent 
speech, then gi, with g restored by analogy of 
other forms, resulting in lengthening of pre: 
ceding vowel, then 4 again), and especially by 
the exceptions that are still left under Som- 
mer’s formulation, as sessum, fissus, Ccessus, 
strictus, and which disposed of only in the most 
artificial fashion. 
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that is natural to us in such cases, which 
israther light anyway and probably is 
as near an approach to the Roman 
practice as we attain in many other 
matters. 

The history of ms, which now seems 
to me the most probable, is the 
following: Under certain conditions, 
including especially original final ms, as 
in the accusative plural forms, the 1 was 
lost, with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, in prehistoric times, finally and 
irrevocably. But in the historical ns 
the » must of course have been pro- 
nounced when the language was first 
reduced to writing. At an early period 
this » also came to be very slightly 
sounded, or, very likely, wholly lost in 
the ordinary pronunciation, the preced- 
ing vowel being lengthened or having 
previously been lengthened—whether 
nasalised or not we cannot say. Con- 
sequently the ~ was very frequently 
omitted in the writing. But the spelling 
with 7 was not ousted, rather it remained 
the more usual one and gained ground 
until it was completely rehabilitated as 
the normal spelling. This retention of 
nin the spelling reacted on the pro- 
nunciation, causing the retention or 
the restoration of the sound in careful 
speech. No one will find any difficulty 
insuch an assumption who is aware of 
the rdle played by ‘ spelling-pronuncia- 
tions,” nowhere more evident than in 
our own language (the word language 
itself being a well-known example).! 
It is not necessary to suppose that this 
n was any weaker than before con- 
sonants in general. 

Under (3) Professor Sonnenschein 
groups a number of points in regard to 
which ‘recent authorities differ.’ The 
fact that the Hale and Buck Latin 
Grammar is taken as one of the 
tepresentatives of recent views does not 
teconcile me to this method of count- 
ing noses, without appreciation of the 
teal character of the problem and the 
evidence. No one will wish to deny 
that there is still, and always will be, a 
deal of uncertainty regarding hidden 
quantities, that there are many cases 


* Cf. Koeppel, Spelling Pronunciations (Quel- 
len und Forschungen, 89); Jespersen, Modern 
English Grammar (see index under ‘ Spelling 
Pronunciations ’). 


where the evidence is so meagre or so 
conflicting that our conclusion is 
scarcely more than arbitrary. Indeed, 
some matters about which our books 
agree are nothing like so certain as 
would appear from this agreement.” 
On the other hand there are cases 
about which there is no reasonable 
doubt, even if recent books do differ. 
Of the divergences noted by Professor 
Sonnenschein, some are in matters 
about which competent opinion may 
differ, while others are due to nothing 
more than the fact that certain unten- 
able views have not yet been eradicated. 
For the quantities given in the Hale 
and Buck Grammar no infallibility is 
claimed, but it is fair tostate that they rest 
upon a serious and independent weigh- 
ing of the evidence, though nearly all 
discussion of it had to be omitted as 
out of place in a school-book, and only 
the result given. I should be almost 
ashamed to confess the amount of time 
devoted to this subject, so great that I 
have been loath to touch it again, even 
after a long interval. So far as the 
quantities in Stowasser’s Lat. Schul und 
Handworterbuch reflect the deliberate 
judgment of the late Professor Skutsch, 
they are, of course, deserving of the 
greatest respect. But I am convinced 
that his part in this was sporadically 
corrective rather than systematically 
creative. Nothing short of a direct 
statement from him, which unfor- 
tunately is no longer possible, would 
make me believe that he was responsible 
for some of the quantities given. As 
for Heinichen’s Kleines Lat. Schulwor- 
terbuch, while it gives what was supposed 
to be the last word on the forms of edo 
discussed above, it often ignores recent 
opinion and perpetuates views of Marx, 
which no one who has a right to an 
opinion holds to-day. It would be more 
satisfactory if Professor Sonnenschein 
had chosen in place of this some one of 
the works which reflect competent 
individual opinion, such as those of 





2 Fortunately the pupil need not be troubled 
by this. Nor is the fact that we teach dog- 
matically, one way or another, some quantities 
which are really doubtful, an admission that we 
should ignore the whole matter, and thus de- 
liberately teach many quantities which we know 
to be false. 
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Lindsay or Sommer, to which he refers 
occasionally, or Bennett’s Latin Lan- 
guage, which furnishes the most con- 
venient summary of the problems in- 
volved and the evidence in specific 
cases. Let us now consider the several 
points which Professor Sonnenschein 
mentions under (3). 

(a) The quantity of the vowel before 
gn. The problem is a real one, but 
the statement of it is confused. ‘On 
the quantity of the a in magnus 
depends the pronunciation of the com- 
parative.’ Not in the least! No one 
believes in an etymologically long a 
in either magnus or maior; the ques- 
tion of the vowel quantity in magnus, 
dignus, etc., is one, of that in maior, peior, 
eius,etc.,another. As regards the vowel 
before gu three attitudes are possible : 
(1) To recognise only etymological 
length, as in végnum beside réx, régis ; 
(2) to admit also secondary lengthening 
in certain words, as especially signum 
and dignus, there being considerable 
evidence of lengthening in some stratum 
of the language; (3) to assume uni- 
versal lengthening before gn. The 
last, the position taken by Marx and 
followed in Heinichen, is the least 
likely, in view of the situation in 
Romance and the total lack of specific 
evidence (apex) in such common words 
as magnus; it ought, in my opinion, 
to be definitely rejected. The second 
position is defensible. But the par- 
ticular eclecticism represented in Stow- 
asser, ¢.g. magnus but dignus, baffles 
interpretation. The first view is that 
preferred in the Hale and Buck Gram- 
mar, upon the basis of my discussion of 
the whole question in the Classical 
Review, XV. (1901), 311 ff. 

The view that the pronunciation of 
maior and the like was that which was 
more adequately exhibited by such spel- 
lings as Mazta, citus, etc., and that the 
vowel itself was short (cf. Ital. peggio 
with open ¢) is stated in so many words 
by some of the Latin grammarians, and 
has gradually won general recognition 
among modern scholars. Cf. Seelmann 
(Aussprache des Lateins 107), Lindsay 
(Latin Language 53), Sommer (Handbuch 
171,) Stolz (Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre* 
31), Exon (Hermathena XII. 216). The 
only excuse for writing mdior, éius, etc., 


is as a practical expedient to show the 
length of the syllable, and for that, some 
other device, if any is thought necessary, 
should be employed (éus, etc., in the 
Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar), 

(6) Compounds of ad and dis. The 
survival of Marx’s dscendo, distd, dis. 
tingud, etc., in Heinichen need not 
detain us. 

(c) The perfects in -exz. All -éxi in 
Heinichen after Marx, who deduced a 
general rule from a statement in Pris- 
cian, Keil II..466. Stowasser accepts 
Priscian’s specific examples réxi, téxi, 
illéxt. But the general rule is a doubt: 
ful inference from Priscian’s words (¢f. 
Bennett’s Latin Language 66), and 
further, when one reads in the same 
passage that in duxi (% amply attested 
by apices) the « is shown to be short by 
the noun from which it is derived, dux, 
ducis, one ought to realise that Priscian 
is mixing fact and fancy, so that even 
his specific instances of -éx7 are of little 
value unless corroborated by other evi- 
dence. Hale-Buck give only véxi and 
téxz, which are found with the apex 
(cf. also réctus, téctus), and also intelléxi 
and other compounds of legé, on the 
ground that they contain the same 
grade of the root as légi (negléxi also to 
be inferred from Diomedes, Keil I. 470. 
18). That others may have -éx7 is not 
denied, but there is no evidence, internal 
or external. Comparative grammar 
readily explains such a form as réxi as 
containing an inherited strengthened 
grade of the root, which is regularly 
employed in the Sanskrit s-aorist in the 
indicativeactive; and Brugmann’sKurze 
vergl. Gram. 538 gives Lat. véxt, equa- 
ting it with Skt. avéksam and Slavic 
ves, But in Latin all gradation within 
the same tense was lost, and now one, 
now another, grade was generalised. 
That no one grade is characteristic of 
the forms of aorist origin, any more 
than of the other formations making up 
the Latin perfect, is evident from gesst, 
ussi, concussi, etc. Either véxi with the 
é grade or vexi with e grade (cf. Skt. 
subj. vaksat) is possible on general 
grounds, and the question is simply one 
of specific evidence. ; 

(a) The principal parts of emd, iubed, 
and sancto. 

émptum (H-B, Hn.), emptum (St.). 
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No reason for not accepting the evi- 
dence of @ (coémto, redémpta, pednurta) 
occurs tome. This participle is a new 
formation, as Shown by the mpt instead 
of nt, and is based upon émi (cf. Sommer 
642, Stolz 94). The Thesaurus gives 
coomptum, but ademptum, an unjustifiable 
and probably unintentional differentia- 
tion. 

iussi, tussum (H-B, Hn.), ctésst, cussum 
(St.), asst, wussum (Postgate). The evi- 
dence and its most probable interpreta- 
tion is well stated by Bennett, Latin 
Language 69 ff. It is possible to defend 
jissi as the old ious(s)ei, ivsst (which 
would normally have become i#s?, when 
claussi became clausi), with ss retained 
under the influence of zussum, but a com- 
plete substitution of zussi, often zussum, 
ismore probable, and is the generally 
accepted view. 

sanxt, sanctum (H-B, Hn.) sanxi, sanc- 
tum (St., Postgate). A long vowel 
before uct is attested for ainctus by the 
words of Gellius, Noctes Aitticae IX. 6, 
and by apices or J longa for sanctum, 
cinctum, -stinctum, finctum, tiinctum, 
cinctus (cf. also Queinctius, QuInctius, 
QuIntius, etc.). This is ample justifica- 
tion for assuming that vowels were as 
regularly lengthened before nct as before 
ns. For lengthening before x the 
specific evidence is nothing like as 
strong, merely i#nxt and coniuinx with 
apices. But in these the long vowel 
cannot be original, and, unless one 
wishes to see here a special case due to 
the influence of cd#inctum, indicates, what 
is in itself probable, that mcs (nx) has the 
same effect on a preceding vowel as nct. 
Similarly Sommer, Handbuch, p. 135, 
assumes lengthening before ‘uc and 
consonant.’ The meagreness of the 
specific evidence in the case of nx may 
be explained by the relative infrequency 
of the perfects sanxi, etc., as compared 
with the participles. 

(e) The verbs in -scd. ‘ H-B recog- 
nise three exceptions to the rule that 
the vowel before -sco was long, viz., 
disco, posco, and compesco.” To those 
who are not familiar with their source 
and development and the various 
gtounds for assuming a long vowel in 
the great mass of Latin ‘inchoatives,’ 
the burden of proof will doubtless seem 
to rest upon those who make such 


‘exceptions.’ But the source of the 
three verbs in question is such that the 
assumption of a long vowel rests only 
upon a view of vowel lengthening which 
is impossible and discredited by all 
students of Latin phonology, but which 
unfortunately still continues to be re- 
peated. Thus Heraeus (Archiv fiir lat. 
Lex. XIV. 418) remarks ‘von denen 
ubrigens nur disco und posco wenigstens 
in der besseren Zeit vermutlich natur- 
langen vokal hatten auf Grund ihrer 
Entstehung aus di-dc-sco, posc-sco, s. 
Marx.’ And he is so under the ban of 
this superstition that even when he has 
unearthed an interesting bit of specific 
evidence for pdsco he feels obliged to 
speak of ‘ spiiteres pdsco.’ 

(f) “H-B explains the length of hic 
and hoc, where they are long, by loss of 
a final c (hic=hicc).”” This view goes 
back to Skutsch (Forschungen I. 60 ff., 
Bezz. Beitr. XX1. 85 ff.), and is generally 
accepted. Professor Postgate’s hic or hic 
and hdc are probably intended merely as 
an expedient to make the syllabic length 
evident to the pupil (similarly Stolz, 
Lat. Gram. 222, ‘hoc eigentlich hocc’). 

(g) The @ in M@nlius and the other 
words mentioned rests upon their occur- 
rence, once or more, with @. I confess 
to no great confidence in the evidence, 
though accepting it in the absence of 
definite grounds for suspicion. On 
narro cf. Sommer 292, footnote. Lectus 
‘bed’ has no etymological connection 
with /éctus, the participle of lego, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
contains é. 

usque, not usque. Although this word is 
not among those mentioned in Professor 
Sonnenschein’s article, I take this oppor- 
tunity to state that its absence from the 
list of hidden quantities in the Hale- 
Buck Grammar is intentional, although 
usque is given almost universally. So 
for example Lindsay (Latin Language 
595), Bennett (Latin Language),and most 
recently Walde (Lat. etym. Wérterbuch), 
who remarks: ‘wegen des durch die 
roman. Sprachen geforderten @ nicht 
mit dem us- von us-piam, -quam iden- 
tisch.’ It is a curious fact, but one 
which I feel justified in asserting, that 
the etymological connection which 
Walde declares impossible on account 
of the @ is itself the ultimate cause of # 
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being assumed. That is, Marx con- 
nected usque, as well as uspiam, usquam, 
with ut, Oscan puz, etc. (the etymology 
given by Walde under uspiam), and with 
his peculiar notions of vowel lengthen- 
ing this meant to him a long vowel in 
all three. (Moreover Oscan pous, now 
recognised as a mere error in spelling 
due to the word following it, and Paelig- 
nian puus, which is rather pds ‘ qui,’ 
were cited by him and doubtless re- 
garded as supporting the long vowel.) 
That in the case of usque this seemed 
to be confirmed by Romance was a 
minor matter. Subsequent scholars 
from the Latin side have of course 
rejected all but the Romance evidence, 
which Romance scholars seemed to 
accept, and discarded Marx’s aspiam and 
tisquam. But the Romance scholars in 
starting from asque, e.g. Grober (Archiv 
fiir lat. Lex. V1. 148), and Meyer-Liibke 
(Gram. der voman - sprachen I. 72), 
were, I believe, at least unconsciously 
influenced by Marx’s ‘usque, not 
fully realising that there was no evi- 
dence for # except what the Romance 
development might furnish, and that 
the burden of proof rested exclusively 
upon this. The evidence in question 
comes entirely from the French, the 
only one of the Romance languages 
which contains derivatives of usqgue, and 
here the one form which has survived 
in the modern language, namely jusque, 
would seem, on account of its u, to 
point to disque. But in Old French the 
derivatives from various combinations 
of usque show a bewildering variety, 
some fifty different spellings, which 
reduce themselves to some six or eight 
different forms whose relations to each 
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other offer a complicated problem. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose here 
to quote the following comments of 
Suchier, Altfranzdsische Grammatik I. 1 
(Die betonten Vocale), p. 12: ‘ usque Pass, 
Als., wohl entlehnt aus dem Lat. (hat 
lat. usque ti oder i?) ’—‘ enjosque inde 
usque (+que quod) —> josque Rol.,’ 
—‘jusque CPs. 238, aus josqgue wohl 
durch Einwirkung von jus (herab auf= 
bis,’—‘ jus ded(r)sum au sus siisum ange- 
lehnt.” According to this view, usque 
being regarded as borrowed and jusque 
as analogical, there is nothing which 
points to Latin disque, while on the other 
hand the development of josque is most 
easily understood if we start from “sque, 
Other views are possible as to the 
details of the relations between some of 
the various forms (cf., ¢.g., E. Richter, 
Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. XXXII. 712). 
But no one can claim that the material 
as a whole requires or is even favourable 
toa Latin é#sque. And, with this sup- 
port for % removed, we shall return to 
usque and the obvious connection with 
uspiam and usquam. With the mean- 
ings ‘ everywhere,’ ‘ all the time,’ ‘every 
way, it stands in the same relation to 
uspiam ‘ somewhere’ and usguam ‘ any- 
where,’ ‘in any way’ as quisque to quis- 
piam and quisquam. It came to be 
used primarily with phrases meaning 
from or to a certain place or time, 
where its meaning would necessarily 
be ‘everywhere’ or ‘ all the time’ within 
certain limits, namely ‘all the way’ or 
‘all the time’ from or to; its wider use 
surviving then only with an added 
quaque. 
Cart D. Buck. 


The University of Chicago. 


PICTURES OF CAESAR’S TRIUMPHS IN A BOOK OF HORAE. 


The Hours, according to the use of 
Sarum, printed at Paris and adorned 
with ‘ goodly pyctures’ by Francis 
Regnault, were preceded by those of 
various other printers from 1491 on- 


In the work of translating and editing 
for early publication a representative 
edition of Francis Regnault’s Horae 
B.V.M. ad usum Sarum (A.D. 1526), 
probably the most complete of this class 
of devotional book, we have recognised 
a singular feature likely to be of some 
interest to classical students. 


wards. Whether printed on vellum or 
paper they are alike remarkable in re- 
gard both to contents and engravings. 
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The wealth of illustration is a conspicu- 
ous feature, occurring with greater fre- 
uency and effect towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. These pictures 
occasionally occupy the greater part of 
a small quarto page, but more frequently 
are on a smaller scale. Throughout the 
volume each page is surrounded by 
elaborate border ornamentation, formed 
of several pieces, often of considerable 
beauty. In addition to the narrow top 
and side-pieces, and more pretentious 
foot-pieces, there are numerous small 
engravings of apostles and saints with 
their symbols, rural scenes, dance of 
death, etc., interspersed. This series 
of marginal embellishments is further 
marked by a number of grotesques and 
other secular pictures many times re- 
peated. Prominent among those at the 
side are some cleverly designed and 
well-executed cuts accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes drawn from the Reve- 
lation of St. John. These have corre- 
sponding pictures, the subjects of which 
are drawn from profane history, also 
accompanied by descriptive texts. The 
insertion of these classical scenes, to 
which we now direct special attention, 
isin a book of devotion a little! difficult 
to understand. 

In the edition of Regnault’s Horae 
under notice the series of pictures occur 
illustrating the triumphs of Julius Caesar 
as hereafter described. The engravings 
(several times repeated) are not appar- 
ently inserted haphazard as might at 
first sight appear, but of set purpose. 
Whether they may have originated as 
illustrations for another class of book it 
seems impossible to determine,! but 
accompanying, as they do, the corre- 
sponding illustrations from the Apoca- 
lypse they seem not altogether inappro- 
priate. Thus the meaning and purpose 
of Caesar’s victories would be discover- 
able in conjunction with the ultimate 
triumphs of the Church as pourtrayed 
in the Apocalypse, the one would give 
life and colour to the other. Perhaps 
these pictures with the explanatory texts 
May in a measure have been utilised to 
form exhilarating studies for youth. It 
1s partly to determine the source from 





* German editions of Caesar, illustrated by 
am, were published at Strasburg as early 
S 1507. 


whence these illustrations and the text 
are derived, and to ascertain a possible 
reason for their insertion in, and re- 
levancy to, the Horae, that these tenta- 
tive notes have been prepared. The 
subject, however, is invested with pecu- 
liar interest, inasmuch as we are unable 
to discover that attention has ever been 
directed to this particular feature; cer- 
tainly neither the pictures nor the auxil- 
iary text have been discovered else- 
where. 

While the Apocalypse was the subject 
of illustration in one of the earliest of 
the ‘ block-books,’ and Albrecht Diirer 
similarly represented the like allegorical 
scenes, something corresponding to 
Caesar’s triumphs is seen in Durer’s 
magnificent Triumph of Maximilian, also 
in The Triumphal Entry of Henry iI. 
into Paris (and into Lyons), 1548, and 
The Triumphal Procession, by Burgkmair, 
all probably inspired by illustrations of 
Caesar’s triumphs. Illustrated editions 
of classical works are known to have 
emanated from the presses of well-known 
printers of religious books. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book of 1569 is 
perhaps the latest production of the 
period, of a book having borders similar 
to the Horae. 

If the several points we have raised 
could be elucidated a useful purpose 
would be served. Anyhow, the main 
object we have in view in sending these 
notes to the Classical Review is to place 
on record what we are led to regard as 
a singular form of conveying classical 
knowledge for the furtherance, it may 
be, of a religious end, and one that has 
hitherto been hidden amidst somewhat 
incongruous matter. 


Folio xli. : 


a.” ‘Confectis bellis iulius Cesar: vt 
ait suetonius quinquies triumphauit post 
deuictum scipionem quater eodem mense: 
interiectis diebus et rursus semel post 
superatos Pompeij liberos. Primum 
et excellentissimum triumphum egit 
gallicum <ex gallis actis> sequentem 
alexandrinum <ex victone catoque 
(vead ex victo catoneque) ptolemeo rege 
adhuc puero et eius factione profli- 





2 Suetonius: divus Iulius. § 37, ¢ > indicate 
interpolations. 
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gata > deinde ponticum <ex victo phar- 
nace>. Affricanum ex iuba rege mauri- 
tanie debellato, &c.’ 

Translation.—When the wars were 
finished, Julius Caesar, as Suetonius 
says, triumphed five times after the 
defeat of Scipio in the same month, at 
intervals of seven days, and again once 
after overcoming the sons of Pompeius. 
The first and most worthy triumph he 
held was the Gallic for his Gaulish 
achievements. The next was the Alex- 
andrine for his victory over Cato and 
King Ptolemaeus (who was still a boy) 
and the destruction of his party. Next 
was his Pontic triumph after the defeat 
of Pharnaces. The African triumph (he 
held) after overthrowing Iuba, king of 
Mauretania, etc. 

Note.—In the centre of this portion is 
the representation of a circular building 
of five stages, in classical style, possibly 
intended for the Colosseum. 

b. 1. ‘Triumphum in hunc modum 
egisse perhibetur ea die, &c.’ 

Translation.—He is said to have cele- 
brated his triumph on that day in this 
manner, etc. 

Note.—Three soldiers are seen blowing 
trumpets. 

b. 2. ‘ Post hec ministrorwm multitudo 
ex medio turbas dimouebat viaque.’ 

Translation.—After these, a number of 
officials dispersed the crowds from the 
midst of the way. 


Folio xliiii. : 

a. 1. ‘Sequebantur collegiorum vex- 
illa et castrorum legio nunquam catha- 
phratarij.’ 

Translation.—There followed the ban- 
ners of the guilds and a legion of the 
camp, never in harness. 

Note.—Three soldiers (?) bareheaded 
are depicted holding large wreaths over 
their heads. 

a. 2. ‘ Candidi subindeboues omnibus 
(vead cornibus) auratis ducebantwur vittis 
& cetera.’ 

Translation.—Next, white oxen with 
gilded horns were led by fillets, etc. 

Note.—Theillustration—soldiers bare- 
headed, with banners having representa- 
tions of cities—appear to have no direct 
connection with the text. 

b. 1. ‘Elephantis eos sequentibus 
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quadraginta dextera lenaque lichnos 
gestantibus.’? 

Translation.—Forty elephants follow. 
ing them toright and left, bearing lamp. 
stands.? 

Note.—Three elephants are seen with 
towers mounted on their backs. 

b. 2. ‘Auro splendentibus gestus varios 
edebat (sic) hostibus que deuictis.’ 

Translation. — Gleaming with gold. 
They made various gestures, and to the 
conquered enemy... . 

Note.—Representation of a crowd of 
civilians. 


Folio xlij. : 

a. I. ‘ Ferebantur lignee turres cap- 
tarum vrbium simulachra, &c.’ 

Translation.— Wooden towers were 
carried, representing captured cities, etc. 

Note.—lIllustrated by three soldiers 
with models of towers on poles. 

a. 2. ‘ Erat etiam que singula potaret 
magna hominum multitudo certisaureis.’ 

Translation.—There was also a great 
multitude of men with golden garlands 
to carry each object. 

Note.—The engraving represents three 
soldiers bearing models of cities on 
poles. 

b. 1. § Portabant singula in simulachra 
quos illi deos habebant.’ 

Translation.—They carried one by one 
the images which they held as gods. 

Note.— Soldiers are seen carrying 
three statues. 

b. 2. ‘Post ingens hominum turba in 
vasis aurum argentumque partim rudibus, 
&c.’ 

Translation.—After that a great crowd 
of men (carrying) gold and silver in 
vessels, some of them coarse .. . 

Note. — Illustration depicts soldiers 
bearing objects upon a tray and on their 
heads. 


Folio xliiii. : 

a. 1. ‘ Fructum que victoria ingentem 
populus romanus excipere poscet Horum 
&c.’ 

Translation.—And the Roman people 
will demand to receive the vast fruit of 
the victory. Ofthese... . 

Note.—Crowned persons are seen with 
hands tied. 


2 Lychnuchos. 


1 Cf. Suetonius, § 37. 
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a. 2. ‘Hostium vero duces et cap- b. 2. ‘Cesar equo vehebatur insigni 
tiuinobiliones ante victi ducebantur ut pedibus prope humanis, & cetera.’ 
ipsorum, &c.’ Translation.—Caesar was carried by © 

Translation. — Enemies indeed, the a horse remarkable for its feet which 
leaders and prisoners of the better sort were almost human, etc. 
who had been conquered before, were Note.—Caesar is represented (as a 
led, so that of them, etc. child, holding a branch) upon a horse 

Note. — Representation of crowned with unicorn’s horn. 
prisoners. : , ; 

b. 1. ‘ Hic succedebant qui argenteos Folio xlvj. : 
crateres phialas et calices & cetera.’ a. I. ‘Postremo exercitus in turmas 

Translation.—Here came next those aciesque divisus currum sequebantur 
who (carried) silver bowls and dishes milites lauro redimiti laurum manu 
and cups, etc. ferebant.’ 

Note-—Men are seen carrying metal Translation—Finally the army, di- 
objects. ; : vided into squadrons and line, followed 

b. 2. Subinde fanatice muliercule pre- the chariot, and the soldiers, crowned 
sulerant imperatoreque circumsteterant.’ with laurel, carried laurel in their hands. 

Translation. — Next, raving women Note.— Several horsemen are seen 
danced and stood around the general. with laurel branches. 

Note. — The general appears on a a. 2. ‘Pompe autem finis fuit ad capi- 
wheeled car, about which are fantastic tolium iouis templum quo post quam 
figures. ventum est comstitueruxt donec ducem 

hostium in carcerem perductum occi- 

Folio xlv. : sumque aliquis denunciauerit vt quem 

a, 1. ‘Sequebantur eum pueri virgin- populus romanus quem milites romani 
esque et ad habenas, &c.’ aliquando metuerunt supplicio affectum 

Translation.—There followed him boys _ esse gaudeamt tunc hostias immolauerunt 
and maidens and at the reins. .. . hisque omnibus, secundo per vetera 

Note—Boys and girl appear with solennia & cetera’. 
palm-branches. ; Translation.—N ow the end of the pro- 

a. 2. ‘Demum qui exercitum secuti cession was at the capitol, the temple of 
erant scriptores ministri scutiferi vim Jove; and when they came there they 
&e.’ halted until one announced that the 

Translation.—Then the scribes that leader of the enemy had been led away 
had accompanied the army, esquires into prison and put to death, that they 
bearing shields, etc. might rejoice that one whom the Roman 

Note——Two scribes are seen bearing people and the Roman soldiers once 
pens; soldiers with shields stand behind. had feared had suffered punishment. 

b.1. ‘Pariter debacantes capillo per Then they sacrificed victims, and when 
humeros sparso nudi potius volare, &c.’ all these things (had been done) accord- 

Translation.—Likewise naked men in ing to the ancient rites, etc. 

a frenzy, with their hair spreading over Note.—No accompanying illustration. 
_ shoulders (seemed) rather to fly, CW, Reesen. Wits. 

Note.—-Two nude figures each blowing SoS en 

a pair of horns are depicted. Rampton Rectory, Cambridge. 
item 
rum 





- THE EXCERPTS OF POLITIAN. 
it 0 


In my defence of Politian against an issue—the character of the MSS from 
with unsubstantiated charge of dishonesty, I which these Excerpts were made. Mr. 
teferred to my article in the Classical Garrod has replied by reprehending 
Reveiw of October, 1903, on a point that article on two points which are 
directly connected with the principal irrelevant. The first is for a statement 
NO. CCXXXIV. VOL, XXVII. K 
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upon the authorship of the Madrid MS 
of the Siluae. The reader may be sur- 
prised to learn that I corrected this 
statement more than nine years ago in 
an Addendum in the first number of the 
Classical Review for 1904, p. 43, placed 
immediately after a paper by Mr. 
Garrod. The second is a trifle to 
which I should not advert if it did not 
aptly illustrate the dangers of the dilem- 
matic argumentation adopted by Mr. 
Garrod. In the article cited, ‘l.c. 
p- 350 b, 1. 25,’ I wrote, as he says, 
‘Pithoeanus’ instead of ‘ Puteaneus,’ 
and he draws the inference that I 
‘believe Pithoeus to be the Latin for du 
Puy,’ or ‘else’ that I am ‘as ill-in- 
formed about the principal MS of 
Statius’ Thebaid as I am about that of 
Statius’ Siluae.’ At Manilius II 322, as 
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Mr. Garrod is aware, Bentley proposed 
nongentae in the sense of mnonaginta, 
But I do not know that anyone has 
argued that that scholar was ignorant 
of the Latin for go or ‘ else’ of the Latin 
for goo. All can see that he was the 
victim of one of those treacherous 
assonances or associations of similar 
words which it seems no vigilance can 
entirely escape. 

One word in conclusion. Reflection 
upon the contents and tenour of Mr. 
Garrod’s reply leads me to think that I 
may have used terms of sharper censure 
than I need or should have employed, 
If so, I would express my regret and 
assure him that this was due to no in- 
sensibility on my part of the value of 
his contributions to Latin learning in 
general. J. P. PostGaTe. 


NOTES 


CORRECTIONS IN THE 
SCHOLIA TO THE ILIAD AND 
IN ARSENIUS. 


THE Schol. BT on Z 35 Nate 6€... 
IIndacov aimewny run as follows: Tavtnv 
tv IIndacov Movnviav gaci To mpoTepov 
kanreicOar* ’AxidrEws 5€ adthy eri Twodv 
TONOPKOUVTOS, ELTA MEANOVTOS avaywpeEiV, 
IIndaon tis tapbévos epacbeicu aitod 
év unr éyparvev ov Tas" 

M2 o7edd’, "Ayirred, mpiv Movnviav 
édXns, 

vdwp yap ovK Exovar’ Sipoow Karas. 

o 5€ wepipeivas UTrétake THY TOAW. 

IIndacn is Dr. Leaf’s convincing 
correction of MSS. Ileoidien: Dindorf 
mnonoaca, rightly rejected by Dr. Leaf 
in his recently published Troy: a Study 
in Homeric Geography, p. 247 sqq-; 
where he also shows that Ileowdinn 
came in from the Methymna variant 
of the story given in Parthenius I. 21. 

Arsenius preserves the same story as 
the Scholia: Violetum, p. 135 (Walz), 
‘lotopia epi IIndacov. As Arsenius is 
rather inaccessible, I give the extract : 

"Ayurreds tro Tov Tpwixov rodepov 
mopOav tas tepioixous THs IAiov modes 
adixeto eis THY madat Movniay, viv Sé 
IIndacov xadovupévnv, kal tavTnv avy 


tais adddais édelv’ atropodvTos S€ avTod 

TH «is TO TéXOS TrOALOpKiay Sia Ta ioyv- 

potata Tov ToTov, Kal péAXoVTOS ava- 

xwpeiv, haciy claw Tav TEeLyav ovdody 

tiva TapOévoy épacOnvar Tod ’AxiAdéas, 

kal AaBoveay prov eis TovTO ypdrai, 

Kab piyas eis pécov tav ’Axyaov. "Hp 

5é €v avT@ yeypapupévov’ 

Mn omedd’, “Ayirred, amply Movniay 
éXelv, 

idwp yap ovK éveots Supaot. 

kai Tov ’AxirAdéa érripeivavta ovTw daBeiv 

THY TOA TH TOU datos oTdvel. 

The name Movnvia does not appear 
to be found elsewhere, and Pape- 
Benseler only quote the Scholia to the 
Iliad; Movnia here is probably not a 
printer’s error for Movniva, since the 
word occurs twice, but a mistake. 

We may perhaps complete the im- 
perfect line in Arsenius thus: 


bdwp yap ov« éveote Supaow <meeiv>, 


taking meeiv after éveotiv. 

A somewhat similar story is preserved 
in Pausanias X. 18. 2 about the city of 
Phana in Aetolia. : 

The error is a simple case of lipo- 
graphy: 7 and w are alike in cursive 
writing; wow=eiv, the vulgar form 
for mrveiv: for the history of its appeat- 
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ance in MSS., see the references in 
Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek, p. 64. Further, zreezy did 
not disappear till it had done some mis- 
chief and left its traces: it caused éAns 
to be corrupted into the bad syntax 
éev. Thus the first line in Arsenius 
must be corrected from the Scholia to 


un omedd’, ’AxtrArd, mply Movnviay 
ens. 


Again, the weak phrase dapaou 
xaxos in the last line of the Scholia 
must be corrected from Arsenius to 
idwp yap ovK eveote (or Exovar) Supaow 
mev. kaxkws was plainly put in as a 
stop-gap, and dupaauv was wrongly con- 
structed. 

Eustathius, ad loc., has €dys, éveore, 
and Kakas. 

Further, Schol. to Venetus A (Din- 
dorf, I. p. 228) also preserves the story, 
but in a form plainly identical, word for 
word, with Arsenius. We may correct 
each from the other. 

Schol.: tamewodvtos S€ avtod Thy 
eis TO TéAOS TrodopKiay Sia THY OxUPO- 
™Ta Tov TOTroU, Kal péAXOVTOS dva- 
xwpeir. 

Arsenius: dropobvtos x.7.r. Sia Ta 
icyupotata tov TOTrOU K.T.r. 

Dindorf corrected the Scholiast’s 
tamewoovTos tO atroyvovTos ‘ex aliis 
scholiorum codicibus’; M. Schmidt 
(see Dindorf, vol. iv., p. 403) to azre:- 
tovtos. Perhaps restore azropobvtos to 
the Scholia. Conversely, in Arsenius, 
Ta ityyporata must clearly be corrected 
from the Scholia to r9v éyupornta, and 
MaBodcay pHrov és TOUTO ypayrat prob- 
ably to <éaru>ypayai; and in 1. 3 of 
Arsenius uév has fallen out before Mov-: 
testore from Scholia tv maXar <pev> 
Movnviav. 

J. U. PowE Lt. 


St. John's College, Oxford. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS ON 
CAESAR. 


De Bell. Gall. II. 11 (5). 
. - « Omnes in fuga sibi praesidium ponerent. 


The regular idiom is found in B.G. 
v. 34, ‘ proinde omnia in victoria posita 
existimarent.’ omnia is disintegrated in 
B.G. v. 48, ‘tamen unum communis 
salutis auxilium in celeritate ponebat.’ 
Two notable examples occur in B.G. 
ili. 5, ‘unam esse spem salutis docent,’ 
‘omnem spem salutis in virtute ponerent.’ 
Compare also B.C. 1. 70, ‘Erat in 
celeritate omne positum certamen. 

In our example, ‘sibi’ depends 
closely on ‘ praesidium ’—from the de- 
siderated sense, not from the present 
syntax. When ‘omnes’ is futile in itself, 
can omne be resisted? Perhaps the 
original ran, ‘omne sibi in fuga prae- 
sidium ponerent’ as the rhythm seems 
to suggest. 


De Bell. Gall. II. 12 (2). 


Castris munitis, vineas agere quaeque ad op- 
pugnandum oppidum usui erant comparare 
coepit. 

Caesar had failed to ‘expugnare’ 
Noviodunum: so he prepares for an 
‘oppugnatio.’ Next day he delivers his 
attack: that is, he did not begin yet 
‘vineas agere.’ ‘Celeriter vineis actis, 
aggere iacto, turribusque constitutis.. .’ 
describes the operation of the following 
day. 
aggere, vineis, turribus, oppidum oppugnare 

(Cic. Fam. 15 [4]). 
qui paullo longius aggeris petendi causa pro- 

cesserant (Bell. Gall. I1. 20). 

— a erat agger petendus (Bell. Gall. 

. 42). 

Hence ‘Vineas, aggerem (agere ex 
ag(g)eré) quaeque ad oppugnandum 
oppidum usui erant, comparare coepit. 
Interim . .. proxima nocte . . . Celeriter 
(scil. postridie) vineis actis, aggere iacto, 
turribus constitutis ... etc.’ 

K. MACLENNAN. 


High School, Glasgow. 





PLUTARCH AND SATYRUS. 


PLUTARCH, as we should] naturally suppose, must have been familiar with 


Satyrus’ Lives. 


Not only are some of his citations and stories derived, it would 


seem, from the recently-discovered Life of Euripides, but the following is a 


close verbal reminiscence. 


Papyrus, fr. 39, col. iv. (p. 146): TloAAa xal rapa tay 
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KOULKOV TOLNTaV, ws EoiKer, Gua avoTnpas éyeTar Kat TrodLTLKM@S. Plutarch, 
De Adulatore et Amico, 688, kai tois Kwpuxois Toda pds TO Oéatpov avornpa Kal 
TONLTLKA TETOLNTAL. 
In Plutarch’s Conjugalia Praecepta 1418 we find the Hystaspes story (Pap, 
fr. 39, col. xiv) told of Philip and Olympias. 
SATYRUS. PLUTARCH. 

épac |Ojvar . . . [Noy ]los? mpos avTny ‘O Bacireds Pirurtros pa eacadig 
@s dapyatra dirtpos tov “Tordorny. yuvaikos aitiav éyovons Katadapua- 
petatreprapéevn 81 tHY avOpwrov, Gt’ Kevew avTov" fowslinanr ovv 7 'Odup- 
eldev eiavovans TO péyeOos Kal TO KaArOS Trias AaBeEiv THY avOpwroy bToxeipwn. 
‘yaipe’ pyov ‘yivat’ Wevdeis ap’ Hoav ws 8 eis dw EAGodca Td Te cidos 
ai dvaBoral* od yap €v TO TpoTMTH TO eUTpeTINS ehavn . . . ‘xapeTwoar’ 
o® Kali Tois opGarwois Exes Ta hap- eimrev 7 ’Odvptias ‘ai SvaBorat’ od yap 
waka. év ceauTn Ta happaxa exes.’ 


There can be little doubt that Plutarch’s story is derived from Satyrus, 
probably a reminiscence for which he had to find names. He is not writing 
history in this treatise, so he had a free hand. 

W. R. Paton. 


Vathy, Samos. 


REVIEWS 


THEMIS: Etc. 


Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of 1. Miss Harrison has taken for text 
Greek Religion. By JANE ELLen the epigraphic Hymn found by Prof. 
HARRISON. With an Excursus on Bosanquet at Palaikastro in Crete, and 
the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek edited by him conjointly with herself 
Tragedy, by Prof. Gilbert Murray; and Prof. Gilbert Murray. She sets 
and a chapter on the origin of the out from the assumption that this in- 
Olympic Games, by Mr. F. M. Corn- _ scription, although of late Roman date, 
ford. Cr. 8vo. One vol. Pp. xxxii+  preservesa relic of that primitive ‘ group- 
559- 152 illustrations in the text. thinking’ which, following Durkheim, 
Cambridge: at the University Press. she now holds to underlie all religion. 
Ig12. Price 15s. net. The ‘ Grundgedanke’ of the Hymn is 

tribal initiation as a New Birth; this 

Miss Harrison is the Scholar Gipsy idea expressed itself in the cult of a 

of Hellenic studies. In this book we ‘Greatest Kouros,’ who was the col- 

find her ranging ‘still untired’ the lective projection of the Kouretes or 
accustomed fields and, to our regret, ‘Initiated Young Men’ of the tribe; 
plunging into the dark and devious who developed into an _ Eniautos 
coverts of savage anthropology; while Daimon—the Genius of the ‘ Year’ in 
from her generous self-revelation we the sense of growth-cycle—and eventu- 
learn with what undiminished ardour ally into the full-blown mystery-god. 

‘a fugitive and gracious light she seeks.’ On this hypothetical foundation the 

If that light be still ‘shy to illumine’; author proceeds to reconstruct het 

if what she hails as the true gleam be whole theory of Greek religion, reject: 

no more than a philosophical feu follet; ing with a fine candour several chief 
that does not affect the real value.of her corner stones of her Prolegomena. The 
achievement. For the road to Truth is main results are these: all that was 
paved with good heresies; andif indeed vital and vivifying in that religion 

Themis embodies one, it is of the emanated from the cult of Dionysus; 

very best kind—at once brilliantly because he, ‘who might never entef 

suggestive and a direct incitement to Olympus,’ embodied the conception 0 

controversy. life perennially renewed which domin- 
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ated primitive matrilinear groups ; 
whereas the Olympians were the sterile 
creations of a monarchical deism. But, 
ex hypothest, they too started as group 
projections ; Zeus, Apollo, Hermes are 
all Kouroi gone wrong under the 
blighting influence of individualistic 
thinking, which Dionysus for some 
reason escaped wholly, as did Herakles 
partially. (The statement that Herakles 
likewise never got into Olympus, which 
as far as myth and cult are concerned 
he so conspicuously did, is Miss Harri- 
son’s picturesque way of putting this.) 
The most striking novelty in all this 
is the combination of Bergson’s durée 
with Durkheim’s représentations collectives. 
For the Eniautos Daimon derives, as is 
fully acknowledged, from Dr. Frazer’s 
Vegetation Spirit; the principle that the 
god reflects the social structure of his 
worshippers is familiar; while that the 
dominant instinctive idea of primitive 
man was the persistence of Life through 
change, was taught us by a great 
Euhemerist long before we heard that 
blessed word durée. I speak of Sir 


Alfred Lyall, who traced worship and 


deification of the dead to this very idea. 
That is worth recalling, because much 
of ‘Themis’ is a polemic against Eu- 
hemerism, inspired by Prof. Ridgeway’s 
recent theory of the Funeral Origin 
of Tragedy and the Games. Here old 
foes meet with new faces, for Miss 
Harrison’s view of Hero-Worship is a 
reversion to Max Miiller’s. Admittedly, 
‘heroes’ were commemorated; but a 
dead man only became a Hero by ab- 
sorbing the ritual and functions of an 
Eniautos Daimon. Max Miiller said that 
it was not until a Solar Hero had been 
created that any real man could be called 
Herakles or his exploits sung as those 
of Herakles. At Olympia, the Eniautos 
Daimon takes on a solar character; 
Pelops as the Sun marries Hippo- 
dameia as the Moon. In fact (p. 392) 
‘there is scarcely any mythological 
figure that does not contain sun and 
moon elements.’ To rehabilitate this 
doctrine, it was essential to demolish 
Prof. Ridgeway’s; and the claim to 
have done so lends special interest to 
Mr. Cornford’s chapter on the Origin 
of the Olympic Games. 

2. Mr. Cornford’s thesis is that the 


Games began as a ‘ race of the Kouretes,’ 
and the winner of this race was re- 
garded as incarnating the Eniautos 
Daimon. He will first put the ‘ Funeral 
theory’ out of court by the evidence of 
ancient authorities ; and the first witness 
he calls is Pindar. In the First Olym- 
pian, he says, Pindar ‘ dates the Games’ 
from the chariot victory of Pelops; 1.¢. 
from an event in his lifetime, not from 
his death. Were this true, Mr. Corn- 
ford would score a palpable hit. But 
the fact is, unluckily, that Pindar does 
no such thing. He says not one word 
in Ol. I. about the founding of the 
Games; and wherever he does speak of 
it (notably in OJ. II., III., X., all for 
victors of the same year as Ol. I.) he 
ascribes it to Herakles, who held the 
first contest dpyaiw capare trap [léXo7os 
(Ol. X. 30). This singular oversight 
has led Mr. Cornford to base his 
main argument on ‘the myths of the 
First Olympian about the origin of the 
Games.’ There are no such myths, as 
anyone may convince himself by read- 
ing the Ode. It is futile, therefore, to 
urge that the Feast of Tantalus ‘ con- 
stitutes a serious crux’ for the Funeral 
theory; that ‘dark and disreputable 
story’ has no more to do with the 
Olympic Games than the equally dark 
Ixion-myth of the Second ‘ Pythian’ 
has with the Theban Iolaia. But 
Pindar fares badly throughout the 
book. Among minor inaccuracies I 
note (p. 261) ‘Pindar .. . salutes no 
daimon by name. He asks ‘ What god, 
what hero, or what man shall we sing ?’ 
Is it really forgotten that he promptly 
answers, Zeus, Herakles, Theron ? (Ol. II. 
2 sqq.) 

Coming to Mr. Cornford’s second 
witness, we find it is the legend Pau- 
sanias heard from the Elean antiquaries 
that ‘the Idaean Dactyls or Kouretes’ 
held a foot-race at Olympia long before 
the days of Pelops. One would have 
thought that Lobeck had exploded this 
legend for good ; certainly no one who 
wishes to found upon it can afford to 
ignore his elaborate demonstration of 
its late and worthless character. As 
Mr. Cornford says, it has been ‘ persis- 
tently rejected’; but he overlooks the 
true reason—there is no witness for it 
earlier than Strabo, and an overwhelm- 
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ing consensus of tradition and authority 
against it. How does he support it? 
(1) ‘ Pindar himself is our witness’ that 
there was a Cave called the Idaean at 
Olympia (p. 239). But it isa Scholiast, 
not Pindar, who says this; moreover, 
he hedges, while the other schol. ad. loc. 
plump for the ’Iéatov avtpov being the 
famous Cretan one. (2) There was an 
altar of the Kouretes in the Altis, marked 
as ancient by its position (p. 239. The 
reference to Paus. V. 8. 1. should be 
V. 14. 7). Let us hear Pausanias: 
mrnciov 5 Tod Lexvwviwy Oncavpod 
(Bwpos) i tor Koupytav ) tod "AXKmn- 
vns é€otiv “HpaxrXéous* Révetas 
yap kai audotepa. Now, the Elean 
antiquaries were all for the Kouretes ; 
they had transferred to them not only 
Herakles’ importation of the olive, but 
his very name. Is there not a strong 
presumption that they gave him the 
benefit of the doubt here because his 
traditional claim to this altar could not 
be ignored? Be that asit may, nothing 
can be built on an attribution to the 
Kouretes which even they considered 
dubious. 


So much for the testimony adduced 


against the Funeral theory. If that 
theory is to be driven off the field, it 
must be by other weapons. 

3- Miss Harrison is at her best in 
dealing with the two ritual myths on 
which her whole theory hangs. But 
the attempt to explain that of Zagreus 
by the analogy of tribal initiation 
rites which simulate a death and 
revival, brilliant though it is, breaks 
down just because it does not ‘save 
the phenomena.’ Human sacrifice is 
dismissed as negligible on account of 
its rarity (!) past and present; no 
notice is taken of fertility-sacrifices, nor 
of Zagreus’ affinity with Adonis, Attis, 
and above all Osiris. It isconceded that 
his myth ‘contains an element of Corn 
or rather Year Baby’; but objected, 
that Dr. Frazer’s view ‘fails to explain 
the Kouretes and the Titans disguised 
with white clay.’ (But do savages dis- 
guise themselves only for initiation 
rites?) Here we have Miss Harrison’s 
pivotal assumption—that the myth of 
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the infant Zeus guarded by the Kouretes 
and the myth of the infant Zagreus slain 
and restored to life are one and the 
same. But in spite of reconstruction, the 
stories remain two; the child grows up 
unscathed in the Zeus-myth ; there is 
no place for the Kouretes in the Zagreus- 
myth. Clement, capable de tout in the 
way of syncretism, drags them in— 
and thereby makes the story absurd; 
the Titans ‘privily stole away the 
child’ under their very noses, ‘while 
they were dancing round lim.’ But 
another question arises—had the Kov- 
retes originally anything to do with 
Child-Nurture? Hesiod, who is very 
full on the Cretan Birth of Zeus, never 
mentions them, and makes Gaia rear 
the child. Is it not probable that their 
sole original function was just that of 
the Salii, whose long-recognised affinity 
with them Miss Harrison well empha- 
ises? (It accords with this that they 
are mpo7roro. of Athena and Hecate as 
well as of Rhea). While Miss Harrison’s 
study of the Palaikastro Hymn ad- 
mirably brings out the magical intent 
of the Kouretic dance, it fails in 
proving the connection of this with 
tribal initiation. And she does not 
seriously meet the prime difficulty, that 
whereas savage initiation naturally takes 
place at puberty, the Greek myths 
and cults in which she sees traces of it 
all have to do with a new-born babe. 
‘ When the Greeks lost touch with the 
tribal customs which involved the rite 
of adolescence, we may suspect that they 
invented or at least emphasised Infant 
Initiation’ (p. 20, italics mine). That 
sentence is typical of the book. The 
charm, and it must reluctantly be added, 
the weakness of Themis lies in its un- 
controlled subjectivity. We catch the 
author’s enthusiasm; we sympathise 
with her frank ‘delight and amaze- 
ment’ whenever a fresh piece of evi- 
dence fits into her theory; but we 
cannot help seeing how frequently that 
theory depends on assuming that a 
thing is true because you ‘suspect '— 
and wish—it to be true. It is all mag- 
nificent—but how much of it is science 
W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. 
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HOUSMAN’S MANILIUS, BOOK II. 


Marci Maniltt Astronomicon, Liber II., 
Recensuit etenarrauit A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Londinii: Apud Grant Richards, 
MDCCCCXII. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Housman is to be congratulated 
on resuming his intermitted Manilian 
studies. Most of us had inferred from 
the Appendices to his addition of Book I. 
that he had finished with Manilius. I 
certainly—if I may be allowed here to 
say so—Should not have published an 
edition of Book II. had I known that it 
was to come into comparison with the 
work which I am now reviewing. Of 
this work I am not sure that I am the 
most suitable reviewer. I come to it 
somewhat tired with its problems, and 
with a mind too much prejudiced upon 
some of them to allow me to be quite 
fair. Let me say therefore at once, 
that if I anywhere fail in judgment it 
will not be from want of admiration for 
Mr. Housman’s book. It is a book 
worthy of his reputation, and worthy of 
the distinguished position to which he 
has recently succeeded. 

The book consists of twenty-seven 
pages of Introduction—in English— 
followed by 118 pages of Text and Latin 
Notes. The Introduction is beyond all 
praise. It purports to be a mere 
analysis of the astrological contents of 
Book II. It is, asa matter of fact, both 
a masterly exposition of a very difficult 
subject-matter, and also a most valuable 
commentary on, and bibliography of, 
the relevant ancient literature. Mr. 
Housman is, I suppose, a scholar first 
and an astrologer afterwards. Yet I 
doubt whether there are more than 
three persons in Europe who possess so 
complete an equipment of astrological 
learning. 

In the construction of his Text, Mr. 
Housman still adheres to three MSS.— 
G,L,M. I mention this because I am 
glad to see that he has not followed 
Thielscher in throwing G overboard. 
Thielscher holds G to be derived from 
L: and he has already made a good 
many converts. I should have been 
sorry if he had converted Mr. Housman. 
Mr. Housman has, in this book, had 
one great advantage over previous 


editors. He has had before him 
throughout photographs of L and M. 
(My own efforts to procure photographs 
of M were signally unfortunate.) It is 
a pity in some ways that he has seen 
fit to give us not a collation of these 
MSS., but a selection from their read- 
ings. Yet his Apparatus gains in 
clearness, and it is unlikely that he has 
omitted anything essential. The text 
which he prints exhibits all the qualities 
which he has taught us to expect. It 
embodies more true corrections than 
could fairly have been looked for at so 
late a date. It embodies at the same 
time many conjectures which have 
but slight probability, and some, 
I think, which have none at all. Of 
the probable conjectures most have 
appeared in the Appendix to Book I. 
I will mention here three which are 
new. At 44 aconttaque et herbas con- 
vinces me. I would note in support of 
it ‘ that the old glossators derived aconita 
from Acone and nata?’ (hic nata perhaps 
came from a gloss ‘acone: hic nata 
herba’). At 110 inutdiosa for infidos is 
very plausible: I have always found it 
difficult to believe that injfidos arose from 
infidas. At 935 una for prima may be 
right, and I am pleased here to have 
anticipated Mr. Housman. But whereas 
I suggested this correction rather 
doubtfully in a note, Mr. Housman 
puts it without hesitation into his text. 
And I am obliged to say here that the 
principal fault of this book is the large 
number of emendations of the editor’s 
own making which are received into 
the body of the text. If I may speak 
quite frankly, some dozen of his con- 
jectures deserve this honourable position 
—and that, after all, is really high 
praise. Of the rest perhaps half were 
worth mentioning in the Notes. But 
there they all stand in the text, with 
stars against them in the Apparatus 
(which begins to look like a Baedeker’s 
Guide). This want of self-criticism is 
bound in the end to be damaging to the 
editor himself. At present it is the 

1 See C.G.L., v. 260, 49. Jb., v. 262, 16 for 
‘aconita ;: uenenata’ we ought surely to read 
‘ aconita : Acone nata.’ 
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reader who suffers. Mr. Housman has 
never been wanting in audacity. But 
he has never before produced a work in 
which there were so many utterly 
reckless conjectures. In this respect 
his book is very much inferior to his 
edition of Book I. Yet let me add at 
once that even in those notes where 
Mr. Housman carries levity in con- 
jecture to its extreme point he is 
always learned, ingenious, stimulating. 
He is always so engagingly sure that he 
is right that it is impossible to be bored 
with him. Yet one begins to wonder 
whether he really knows the difference 
between that joy which belongs to the 
discovery of truth and the exhilaration 
which attends the exercise of one’s own 
abilities. 

In yet another respect I find Book 
II. somewhat below the level of Book I. 
I will take two examples of the defect 
which I wish to indicate. At 28-29 
Mr. Housman reads : 

Persea et Andromedan poena matremque do- 
lentem 


soluentemque patrem 
natam, 


raptamque Lycaone 


and he takes the construction to be et 
Persea soluentem poena Andromedan ma- 
tremque dolentem patremque, etc. Now 
not only was Mr. Housman, when he 
edited Book I.,! incapable of such a 
performance as this, but he was capable 
of using very strong expressions about 
people who were. And now he has 
afforded to Dr. Bechert the cold satis- 
faction of ‘feeling like Sin when she 
gave birth to death’? 
Again, at 443-4, the MSS. have 


his animaduersis rebus quae proxima cura 
noscere tutelas adiectaque numina signis. 


Mr. Housman retains this, placing 
with Jacob and others a note of in- 
terrogation after cura, and making 433 
a question to which 434 is the answer. 
No one can prove that this is wrong. 
But anyone who thinks it is right is 
capable of thinking anything else in the 
world right. And a few years ago Mr. 
Housman could not have thought this 
right. 

I would say much the same of Mr. 


1 In Book I. Mr. Housman was in favour of 
the solantemagque of the Codex Venetus. 
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Housman’s note upon Dblandos aduersa 
sonos at 147; and perhaps of the note 
on 132. 

But these are the rare lapses of a mind 
usually singularly clear and direct. And 
in general I find little which I would wish 
to quarrel with in this book, save, as I 
have said, its extraordinary levity in 
conjecture. Now and again, I confess, 
it has crossed my mind to wonder 
whether Mr. Housman’s mathematics 
are as good as his astrology ; and, again, 
whether his knowledge of philosophy is 
as wide as his knowledge of Latin. 
I fancy, for example, that if he had 
a near acquaintance with the Stoical 
Logic he would never have explained 
vatto in 131 as =vatio mathematicorum, 
astrologia. I would as soon say that 
the Platonic Idea was astrologia, or that 
the Categorical Imperative was ratio 
mathematicorum. 

Let me here confess to three errors 
of which Mr. Housman tacitly convicts 
me. At 372, inclinata acie, which I 
doubtfully accepted from Breiter, un- 
doubtedly involves an _ un-Manilian 
elision. Mr. Housman, however, when, 
as here, he criticises the faulty elisions 
admitted by Breiter, Thomas, Postgate, 
Ellis, is a little ungenerous; for he 
himself previously at 826 admitted, 
as I point out in my commentary, 
the faulty elision aeque ili. At 79 1 
stand convicted of a ‘ pudendus error’ 
in my translation—having with Du 
Fay and Pingré rendered maius as 
though it were magis. All three of us 
may perhaps be supposed to have 
known better. At 339 I have claimed 
as my own the conjecture sinuata for 
signata, which I now find belongs to 
Pingré. I would note here the great 
care which Mr. Housman takes to 
assign emendations to their first authors. 
At 16 he restores matre to Hug, and at 
349 efficiens to Scaliger. But is he 
right at 604 in assigning pax est to 
Regiomontanus? I believe the text 
of Regiomontanus to give pax et: and 
I remember to have spent many hours 
in the attempt to find the source of the 
true reading. 

A last word. At g4o Mr. Housman 
compares Dr. Bechert toa sow. This 
is not the way to speak of a scholar to 
whom, whatever his defects, students of 
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Manilius owe a great deal. It is not 
even amusing. And I find it difficult to 
be amused at a number of very cheap 
witticisms directed at different editors 
of Manilius in various other notes. 
Yet this book is, on the whole, written 
ina far more civil tone than any other 
work of Mr. Housman. I hope that 


Mr. Housman will remember that he 
now occupies a position in which his 
praise and blame ought to carry great 
weight. One would be sorry if he were 


now to become a dull writer. But it 
would be a pity if, merely for the sake 
of being a lively one, he should continue 
the tone of uncivil criticism which he 
has long been accustomed to employ 
towards those who are so unfortunate 
as to mingle with great merits some 
faults incidental to human frailty. 
Does he remember what Boyle said to 
Bentley about Salmasius and Scaliger ? 
H. W. GarRop. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


ROMAN CRIMINAL PLEADING. 


Problems of the Roman Criminal Law. 
By JAMES LEIGH STRACHAN-DavID- 
son, Master of Balliol. 2 vols. Pp. 
xxi + 205, 287. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1912. 18s. net. 


For the student of Roman jurisprudence 
and practice the supreme difficulty lies 
in the fact that for the most interesting 
and vigorous period of Roman law little 
direct evidence is available beyond such 
as is derived from authorities of a much 
later date. The Code, Digest, and 
Institutes of Justinian vouchsafe us 
abundant light on the later scope and 
content of jurisprudence, while the 
general problem of the form of pro- 
cedure is greatly assisted to a solution 
by the simplified theory of government 
that arose with the Imperial system. 
The case would be much the same to 
the student of English law were he 
compelled to unravel the problems of 
procedure, say in the eighteenth century, 
by the guiding light of the Judicature 
Acts alone. The investigator of the 
forms of Roman criminal procedure 
wants especially to know and under- 
stand the bearings of his subject during 
the last century of the Republic. For 
the whole of that period there is little 
exaggeration in stating that the works 
of Cicero, composed in the main not for 
instruction but to serve very present 
and immediate purposes, together with 
certain inscriptional fragments saved 
tom the wreckage of antiquity, con- 
stitute our only contemporary and in- 
disputable authority. 

In investigating the problems pre- 


sented by Roman criminal law, especially 
during the last century of the Republic, 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson has undertaken 
a most interesting and valuable piece 
of work. Such a book is difficult, if 
not impossible, to criticise under a 
single head. It can from its nature 
present little in the way of a continuous 
story. Its author touches on a number 
of disconnected problems, which, hang- 
ing somewhat loosely together, are sus- 
ceptible of particular and individual 
treatment. In this way he discusses 
the origin and theory of criminal punish- 
ment as a preliminary to his whole 
enquiry, and appears to favour the view 
that it arose in the conception of a 
religious sacrifice, an endeavour to 
avoid State pollution by just such a 
course of action as drove the Thebans 
in the legend to expel Oedipus, though 
utterly innocent of crime according to 
all modern theories of law and ethics, 
from their boundaries. He instances a 
strange survival of so primitive a theory 
even in the most enlightened days of 
Rome, in the case of two criminals 
who, during Caesar’s dictatorship, were, 
according to Dio Cassius, ‘slain as 
victims with a kind of ritual.’ Other 
preliminary questions, treated in the 
same authoritative and lucid manner, 
concern the attitude of antiquity to- 
wards the idea of crime, the question 
of the Legis Actio Sacramenti, the ad- 
ministration of criminal law in the 
family and the Pontiff’s jurisdiction 
over the Vestals. 

The main problem of the book may be 
shortly stated as an examination of the 
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various steps by which a criminal in 
Rome was brought to justice, the theories 
which underlay and authorised his trial 
and the means whereby he was brought 
to suffer—or more frequently to avoid— 
hispunishment. Mr. Strachan- Davidson 
refuses to accept Mommsen’s theory 
that Roman criminal jurisprudence can 
only be authoritatively declared to begin 
with the incidence of the Valerian law. 
He will not admit that the process of 
passing Acts simply had the effect of 
removing fresh offences from the pre- 
viously unbridled and arbitrary power 
of the magistrate to punish with what- 
ever penalty he might think fit. Rather 
the power of punishment is from the first 
inherent in the very office (merum im- 
perium) of the head of the Roman 
people, who may be said from all time, 
whether as King or as magistrate, by 
virtue of the conception of his office, 
‘habere gladit potestatem ad antmadver- 
tendum in facinorosos homines.’ Such 
power has from the earliest times a legal 
sanction, and is fitly applied to the case 
of any citizen, who by his own anti- 
civic acts has placed himself in the 
position of a perduellis. From such a 


point of view the Valerian law assumes 
the guise of an administrative change 
necessitated by an altered form of 
society. ‘The power of judicatio origin- 
ally belonging in all its simplicity to the 
magistrate was limited, without being 


removed by the Valerian laws. The 
Consul was subject, as the King had 
never been, to the interference of an 
equal colleague, and was subject like- 
wise to the possibility of appeal in 
serious cases. The appeal to the 
comitia instituted by the Valerian law 
is, according to our author, who here 
agrees with Mommsen and pronounces 
against Zumpt and Maine, ‘in every 
case the disallowing on the confirmation 
of a condemnatory sentence previously 
uttered by a magistrate and appealed 
against by the prisoner.’ In short, it 
is just such an appeal from a lower to 
higher tribunal as stands revealed in 
the system with which modern juris- 
prudence has familiarised us. Neither 
does the provocatio represent, as Zumpt 
contends, a distinction between pro- 
ceedings im judicio, conducted before 
the people, and procedure in jure, before 
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the magistrate, nor has it, as Maine 
held, any element of a privilegium, or a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, discharged 
against a particular offender. 

Mr. Strachan-Davidson is again at 
issue with Maine when he turns to dis. 
cuss the jury-system of the quaestiones, 
Maine, intent on his ‘private legisla. 
tion’ theory, regards these courts as the 
result of an act on the part of the 
people delegating its functions to a 
Committee of the Legislature’ which 
‘exercises all powers which that body 
was itself in the habit of exercising, 
even to the passing of sentences on the 
accused.’ The difficulty in the way of 
this theory is the fact that you can, in 
any legal system, always appeal against 
the decision of a delegate. But there 
is no appeal possible from the sentence 
of a quaestio perpetua. The truth is that 
the voice of the people has already 
been heard in the law—Sempronian, 
Cornelian, or what-not—which pre- 
scribes the penalty for the crime 
charged. The duty of the Praetor and 
his jury is not to sentence but merely 
to ascertain the truth or otherwise as to 
certain circumstances, on which, if they 
are decided in a particular way, certain 
consequences must by law necessarily 
follow. ‘The system of capital trials 
before juries under the regulations of 
Sulla is that the People by a lex sen- 
tences beforehand a certain class of 
criminals to death by outlawry or pro- 
scription, making the sentence con- 
ditional in each case on the finding of 
a praetor and jury that a particular 
man is guilty of the crime in question.’ 

One would welcome more space to 
discuss at greater length the manifold 
problems treated in these two masterly 
volumes. The outline of the means 
whereby the death sentence at Rome 
in Republican times was invariably 
tempered to the easy issue of a voluntary 
exile, the manner in which the Sem- 
pronian law was evaded by the Senate 
in such a case as that of the Catilinarian 
conspirators by an expedient which 
reminds one of the French system of 
proclaiming an ‘ état de siége,’ the many 
questions aroused by the constitution of 
the judicial album, the problem as to 
how far a system of law, traditionally 
based on a code, paid respect to 
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precedents in the form of judicial 
decisions—all of these are among the 
matters which Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
investigates. One would have been 
grateful to him for the details of a few 
more parallels than he has vouchsafed 
between Roman and English juris- 
prudence. It does not require much 
imagination to see in the privileged 
position of the full Roman citizen after 
the Sempronian law something very 
similar to the mediaeval Benefit of 
Clergy. The formulary system presents 
some points in common with the 


‘pleadings’ in English law cases, and 
it is not difficult to find in the Roman 
tribunes a body which in some degree 
supplied the deficiencies of a missing 
Habeas Corpus Act. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s book must come as a revela- 
tion to many who have spent their lives 
in the study of Roman law, and it will 
certainly rank for the future as one of 
the leading authorities on its own special 
subject. 
J. S. BLAKE REED. 


33, King Street, Manchester. 


TH. ZIELINSKI, CICERO IM WANDEL DER JAHRHUNDERTE. 


Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 
edition. 1 vol. Pp. 371. 
Berlin: Teubner, 


Cicero im 
Third 
Leipzig and 
February, Ig12. 


THE first edition of this work (1897) 
was a mere sketch, as compared with 
the second (1908) which forms a goodly 
volume. The third edition, now issued, 
is described by Zielinski as ‘ revised,’ 
but the additions and corrections intro- 
duced are inconsiderable. He points out 
in his Preface certain lacunae which 
still exist. It is to be hoped that these 
may one day be filled up by the master’s 
hand. As the second edition was not 
noticed in the pages of this Review, it 
may be well on this occasion to describe 
the method of the writer. 

Zielinski’s object is to trace the 
working of Cicero’s spirit in the history 
and literature of the last two thousand 
years. ‘ The real biography of Cicero,’ 
he tells us, ‘begins on the day of his 
death.’ This is a novel conception, 
which may be applied to other great 
writers who have left a permanent 
legacy to posterity. In the case of 
Cicero, it is obvious that the inquiry 
can only be undertaken by a student 
who is conversant with many branches 
ofstudy. Zielinski’s learning is encyclo- 
paedic. He is equally familiar with the 
Fathers of the Church, the English 
Deists, and the orators of the French 
Revolution. His knowledge of English 
literature is quite remarkable. The 
Writer is animated by a generous en- 


thusiasm for his ‘hero.’ Like Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson and the Dublin 
editors of Cicero’s Letters, he is in revolt 
against thecarping criticism of Drumann 
and Mommsen. He shows that there is 
nothing new in the ‘caricature’ of 
Cicero, which had its origin in the 
circle of Pollio. The character of 
Cicero became a subject for rhetoricians, 
who vilified him in spiteful exercises, 
such as the spurious Invective of Sallust 
and the speech of Calenus in Dio 
Cassius. They were content with few 
facts which they embellished with the 
usual colores. ‘ Legend,’ Zielinski says, 
‘travels without luggage, and leaves 
some of it at each halt.’ Modern critics 
who endeavour to whitewash Catiline, 
and suggest that Cicero took money for 
his speeches, merely repeat the tradi- 
tional charges of ancient caricature. 
Although Cicero was praised by Livy, 
studied by the Emperor Claudius, and 
recognised by Quintilian as the chief 
figure in Latin literature, his influence 
on thought and style were not great 
until Christianity spread over the 
Roman Empire. Minucius Felix, the 
first Christian apologist, in his Octavius 
(c. 162 A.D.) uses both Stoic and Sceptic 
arguments, drawn from the De Natura 
Deorum, to confute Paganism, and sub- 
sequent writers—e.g. Arnobius and 
Lactantius—find weapons in the same 
armoury. Later on it was seen that 
the Church was employing a dangerous 
ally, since Cicero’s arguments against 
the miraculous might be turned against 
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Christianity. Accordingly, St. Ambrose 
in the fourth century is more cautious, 
and thinks that it is always necessary 
to find some text or example in Scripture 
for principles of morality laid down by 
Cicero. It was, however, through him 
that the moral philosophy of Cicero 
became that of the Christian Church. 
This was due to his treatise De Officiis 
Ministrorum, founded on Cicero’s De 
Officits, which Zielinski says is ‘not an 
imitation of Cicero, but a translation of 
Cicero into Christian language.’ The 
attitude of St. Augustine to Cicero is 
deeply interesting. It was a passage in 
Cicero’s Hortensius which, as he tells 
us in his Confessions, first led him to 
serious subjects, and so brought about 
his conversion. At the same time 
cardinal points in Cicero’s philosophy— 
viz. the primacy of reason, the freedom 
of the will, the relation of virtue to 
human endeavour—were contrary to 
the doctrines of Augustine, but con- 
sonant with those of his rival, Pelagius. 
Zielinski’s discussion of this conflict 
is very full and most illuminating. 
The final result was that, although 
Augustine prevailed against Cicero, the 
influence of Cicero was felt in a more 
potent, since imperceptible, form in the 
writings of Lactantius, St. Ambrose, 
and even of St. Augustine himself. 
During the dark ages Cicero was 
chiefly valued as a writer upon rhetoric, 
although some of the philosophical 
works, notably the De Offictis, found 
readers. The speeches were neglected, 
although there are indications of their 
study in France, and the letters are 
rarely mentioned. Zielinski passes 
lightly over this period, and in his 
Preface states that there is here a 
lacuna which still requires to be filled 
up. He refers to Manitius’ discussion 
of Hadoard’s excerpts in his recent 
work on Latin literature during the 
middle ages. Much, however, remains 
to be done by a combination of various 
evidence, such as that furnished by 
entries in ancient catalogues and the 
provenance of existing MSS. 


The influence of Cicero upon the 
scholars of the Renaissance, and es. 
pecially upon Petrarch, is shown to 
depend upon Cicero’s assertion of man’s 
right to think for himself. ‘ When the 
spirit of individualism was in the air, 
Cicero was the only possible leader.’ 
Also, the discovery of the letters made 
Cicero known as a_ personality, 
Previously he had only been a vague 
figure, the ‘ god of eloquence.’ Zielinski 
traces the growth of ‘Ciceronianism’ 
among the Italians, which culminated 
in the sixteenth century, when ecclesiast- 
ical Latin became paganised ; also the 
revolt against such slavish imitation, 
which was headed by Erasmus. 

Three chapters are occupied by an 
exhaustive discussion of the English 
and French Ausklarung, the period of 
‘enlightenment,’ which began with the 
English Deists and terminated in the 
French Revolution. The English 
writers concerned, from Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury to Hume, are shown 
to have borrowed largely from Cicero’s 
philosophical works, while Voltaire, 
who was connected with them, was a 
student of Cicero. The influence of 
Cicero upon the orators of the Revolu- 
tion and the reformers of French judicial 
procedure are then discussed. 

This brief véswmé may suffice to 
indicate the scope of Zielinski’s book. 
It may be added that it is instinct with 
feeling and contains passages of rare 
eloquence. It is to be hoped that it 
may appear in an English dress, like 
the lectures by the same author on 
‘Our Debt to Antiquity,’ translated by 
order of the Classical Association. 
Many readers who cannot appreciate 
the mysteries of the Ciceronian clausula, 
as enunciated by Zielinski in another 
work,! would derive great delight from 
this fascinating survey of Cicero's 
influence upon European culture. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 





1 Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 
1904 (cf. Classical Review, April, 1905). 
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CLAUDIUS RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS. 


Claudius Rutilius Namatianus. Mit Ein- 
leitung und kritischem Apparat 
herausgegeben von Dr. GEORG HEID- 
RICH. Pp. 56. Wien und Leipzig, 
1912. 


AmonG the very considerable number of 
editions of Rutilius that have appeared, 
comparatively few grapple with the im- 
portant task of explaining the writer’s 
meaning. Some are mainly devoted to 
determining the text; others, as for 
example that of A. von Reumont who 
writes under the name of Itasius Lem- 
niacus, discuss chiefly topographical 
questions ; and others again, as for ex- 
ample that of Vessereau, deal with 
details about the various persons men- 
tioned in the poem, or furnish a biblio- 
graphy. 

Gibbon, in his Miscellaneous Works, 
speaks slightingly of the difficulties pre- 
sented by Rutilius. He refers to Bur- 
mann’s work as ‘one of those Dutch 
editions cum notis vartorum in which 
the text only peeps out amidst a heavy 
mass of commentary. The 700 verses 
of Rutilius are spread over 200 quarto 
pages crowded with the remarks of Sim- 
ler, Castalio, Pithaeus (sic), Sitzmanus, 
and Barthius. Yet Rutilius is not a 
dificult author; once or twice only I 
should have been glad of an explanatory 
note; I looked for it in vain, but knew 
commentators too well to be surprised 
at the disappointment.’ 

Most readers of Rutilius will be 
inclined to think that Gibbon has under- 
estimated the difficulties presented by 
that author, and will turn with interest 
toa fresh accession to the small number 
of editions furnished with a running 
explanatory commentary. Dr. Heidrich 
proposes to supply such a commentary 
for German readers, but the part of his 
work now published contains only the 
Latin text he adopts, concise critical 
footnotes in Latin, and an Introduction 
of 34 pages in German, comprising a 
history of the two existing manu- 
scripts and a brief account of previous 
editions. His place of residence gave 
him easy access to the Vienna manu- 
script (V), which is the most valuable 


authority for the text, and enabled him 
to collate it at leisure, with the result 
that he has been able to supplement or 
correct previous collations in some 
respects, though not apparently in any 
that materially, or indeed at all, affect 
the sense. 

He agrees with recent editors in 
attaching considerable importance to 
the editio princeps (B), published at 
Bologna, as a useful auxiliary for deter- 
mining the text in addition to the two 
existing MSS. B seems to be based 
not on V but on the same MS. as V 
was derived from, which in its turn was 
copied from the Bobio MS. The 
Roman MS. (R) is probably a copy of 
another copy of the Bobio MS., so that 
both V and B are copies of the same 
copy of the Bobio MS., and R repre- 
sents a different tradition. Some years 
since Hosius in a valuable article in the 
Rheinisches Museum gave a full colla- 
tion of R and appraised with judicious 
care the relative values of V, R and B, 
and this estimate has since been practi- 
cally accepted as an important guide in 
determining the text. 

Dr. Heidrich does not offer any con- 
jectural emendations of his own. His 
text is of a decidedly conservative 
character, and he retains the reading 
of the MSS. in a considerable number 
of passages where recent editors have 
admitted a change. One can well 
suppose that he will give good reasons 
for the course he has adopted; but 
for a statement of those reasons it is 
necessary to await the appearance of 
the explanatory notes of the full edition, 
which presumably will deal with the 
difficulties that have led other editors 
to admit various emendations. The 
critical notes accompanying the text 
now printed contain no discussion, and 
merely give concisely the various read- 
ings. 

The poem of Rutilius attracts the 
reader not so much for its poetical 
merit as for the colours of truth and 
nature with which, as Gibbon says, he 
describes the objects that come under 
his observation as he conducts us by a 
distinct and easy road along the coast 
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of Etruria. His various allusions, geo- 
graphical, historical and biographical, 
give scope for and indeed call for a con- 
siderable amount of annotation, so that 
an adequate appreciation of Dr. Heid- 
rich’s edition, which aims especially at 
supplying this want, cannot be formed 
until the part of his work containing 
the explanatory notes has appeared. 
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However, the thoroughness and care 
with which the part of his work now 
before us has been done justify a con. 
fident anticipation that the work as a 
whole will prove a useful help in the 
study of this little-read author. 


C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 





A NEW EDITION 


Petronit Saturae et Liber Priapeorum. 
Rec. Fr. BUECHELER, ed. quintam 
curavit GUIL. HERAEUS. I vol. 8vo. 
Pp. 282. Berolini apud Weidmannos, 
1912. M. 3.40. 


THE publisher of this standard text of 
Petronius could scarcely have found a 
more suitable scholar to put in charge 
of a new edition than Dr. Heraeus, who 
is already known as the author of two 
valuable works on the subject: Dive 
Sprache des Petronius und dite Glossen, 
Leipzig, 1899, and Petronit cena Trimal- 
chionis nebst ausgewahlten Pompejanischen 
Wandinschriften in his Sammlung vulgar- 
lateinischer Texte, Heidelberg, 1909. 

Dr. Heraeus has interpreted his duties 
as editor of another man’s work in a 
most conscientious manner: he has not 
inserted even his most attractive con- 
jectures in the text, but has kept them 
in footnotes; and the reader has to re- 
member that such notes couched in the 
first person (¢.g. vereor ne plura desint) 
are the ideas of Buecheler, while the new 
editor’s remarks are in the third person 
with the addition Her. 

The general tendency of the edition 
is ina conservative direction : a tendency 
which could already be seen in opera- 
tion in Buecheler’s fourth edition, in 
which a return was made to the manu- 
script readings in a considerable number 
of cases. Here, in the opinion of the 
present writer, a distinction of some im- 
portance has to be drawn: for while on 
the one hand the Traguriensis, which 
alone contains the complete Cena, seems 
to be a very good copy (though itself 
late) of an early codex, the rest of the 
book is contained in poor and mutilated 
MSS.: even the earliest, the Bernensis, 


OF PETRONIUS. 


is not reliable, and Scaliger’s Leyden 
copy (which contains far more in bulk 
than any of the rest) is distinctly the 
result of a bad tradition. While there. 
fore Dr. Heraeus deserves praise for 
his adherence, wherever possible, to the 
text in the Cena, it appears as if in the 
rest of the Satuvae he might have been 
more bold: to take a single instance, to 
which reference has lately been made 
for another purpose by Professor 
Housman, it is surely absurd in 141, 
where Eumolpus is relating the various 
instances of cannibalism that have oc- 
curred in prolonged sieges, to leave in 
the text the reading, ‘ Saguntini oppressi 
ab Hannibale humanas edere carnes,’ 
and to relegate obsesst to a footnote. 
Perhaps the greatest service which 
Dr. Heraeus has rendered to readers of 
Petronius is his slight but effective 
elaboration of the adnotatio critica. He 
has on the whole resisted the very strong 
temptation to add to the list of con- 
jectural emendations, though he has 
included a fair number by Novak which 
do not seem of first-rate importance; 
and he has added some very apposite 
parallels both with classical authors and 
with glossaries and inscriptions: these 
are a real contribution to Petronian 
criticism and exegesis. A few references 
to articles in the learned journals dealing 
with individual points are also very wel- 
come. He mentions in several places 
the work of Léfstedt, whose great know- 
ledge of late Latin has served him in 
good stead when dealing with the sermo 
plebeius of earlier days: future editions 
will have to contain some references to 
the new work of Emil Thomas, Studien 
zur lat. und griech. Sprachgeschichie, which 
contains much sound sense on many 0 
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the debated passages in the Cena, to- 
ether with a very wide knowledge of 
the late Latin vocabulary and usage: 
in more than one instance his defence of 
the manuscript reading (always in the 
Cena) against editorial changes seems 
convincing. 

As to the other contents of the volume 
the present writer is scarcely competent 
tospeak. It is very convenient to have 
the Priapea, the fragments of Varro’s 
Menippeans, the A pocolocyntosis and other 
small remains of the same kind all 
together, and, taking a few test passages, 
Dr. Heraeus seems to have carried out 
his work with proper regard both to the 
text and the piety due to Buecheler. 
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Should even this piety have induced 
him to leave in the text (Priap. 85,,) the 
line ‘teneraque matre mugiente vaccula’ 
in a poem consisting otherwise of pure 
iambics? Some of the MSS. have the 
first word tenerque, and this is surely 
sufficient to justify an editor in changing 
the last word into buculus, a conjecture 
mentioned in the footnote. 

The various indexes have been use- 
fully enlarged, and the book is cheap: it 
is not likely to find a rival, and nothing 
remains but to congratulate Dr. Heraeus 
on the satisfactory way in which he has 
carried out his difficult, if congenial 
task. 

S. GASELEE. 


A NEW ESSAY ON LUCRETIUS. 


De Lucretiant Libri Primi Condicione ac 
Retractatione. Scripsit JOACHIMUS 
MussEHL. Berlin: G. Schmidt, 1912. 


LucRETIUS continues to be a happy 
hunting-ground for the writers of theses: 


the difficulties of his philosophy, the 
archaisms of his diction and syntax, and 
the admittedly unfinished state of the 
poem all provide ample fields of investi- 
gation, and in all of them much good 
work has been done even since the great 
edition of Giussani. Dr. Mussehl has 
devoted himself to the last of these 
questions and has endeavoured by a 
thorough examination of the structure of 
the poem and of Lucretius’ methods of 
writing to discover how far the present 
condition of the De Rerum Natura is due 
to imperfections left by the poet himself 
and how far to errors of tradition. A 
discussion of this sort—a kind of wider 
stylometry—gives ample scope for the 
idiosyncracies of the writer and might 
well lead to arbitrary reconstruction by 
the application of ‘ fads.’ Editors of 
the last generation, following the lead of 
Lachmann, had an almost unbounded 
belief in the imperfect state of the poem 
and tried to emend it by a very liberal 
use of lacunae, transpositions and brac- 
kets: the texts of Brieger and Giussani 
are in this respect almost a reductio ad 
absurdum. Dr. Mussehl’s careful and 
often subtle examination strongly con- 


firms the more recent reaction: he shows 
that, although the amount of revision 
which Lucretius was able to give the 
poem before his death differs consider- 
ably in the various books, the imperfec- 
tion has been very greatly exaggerated 
and the MS. tradition is far more worthy 
of respect than has been supposed : the 
vagaries of the editors are in many cases 
due to a misunderstanding of the con- 
nexion and grouping of the arguments. 
There are of course many flaws in our 
existing text, but these are almost all 
due to the scribes and not to the condi- 
tion of the books as left by the poet. 
It is characteristic that, if we except 
Book IV., which Dr. Mussehl proves to 
be much less finished than any of the 
others, he finds (if my statistics are 
right) only one passage (VI. 1246) where 
a lacuna is due to the failure of the 
poet to finish a passage he had begun, 
one (V. 305-323) where the order of the 
arguments must be changed by trans- 
position, two (V. 110-234 and VI. 608- 
638) where passages written by Lucretius 
were not finally adjusted to their place, 
and one (V. 1436-1447) which is to be 
regarded as a sketch which would have 
been amplified in revision. If these con- 
clusions can be established, the task of 
future editors will be very greatly light- 
ened, though there will remain of course 
many errors due to tradition. 

A brief résumé of Dr. Mussehl’s argu- 
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ment will show how this position is 
reached. In his first section he examines 
Lucretius’ principles of writing and 
shows that with every allowance for 
poetical variation, they are much stricter 
than the casual reader might imagine. 
1. The proems to the Books have three 
parts: (a) Invocation or exhortation ; (0) 
recapitulation; (c) syllabus of the coming 
book. The same holds good with limita- 
tions of those smaller proems or ‘ inter- 
mezzi,’ as we might perhaps call them, 
with which Lucretius introduces new 
and important subjects in the course of 
a book (e.g. I. 921-957, II. 1023-1047). 
2. Definite principles of argumentation 
may be established: (a) Lucretius first 
demonstrates the existence of the object 
of discussion, and then explains its 
qualities and behaviour ; (b) his method 
of proof is double—(i) from the nature 
of the thing itself, either by positive 
demonstration or by negative argument 
(quod si non esset, etc.) ; (11) by refutation 
of rival theories. These principles apply 
alike to the large schemes of books and 
sections of books, and to the smaller 
detailed arguments on individual points. 
3. A peculiarly interesting section— 
Lucretius’ use of introductory particles 
to mark successive arguments is per- 
fectly systematic : I. nam (namque, enim, 
principio, primum); 2. praeterea (porro, 
tum porro or twice quod superest) followed, 
if necessary, by deinde, tum, etiam. 3. huc 
accedit. 4. The last argument denique, 
to which is occasionally added by way 
of after-thought, sometimes (c.g. I. 208) 
even after the conclusion of the whole 
argument has been drawn, 5. postremo. 
It is clear that too rigid an insistence on 
this regularity of order would be danger- 
ous, but it is typical of Dr. Mussehl’s 
general caution that he only once (V. 
318-323) uses it to alter the MS. order, 
but several times (e.g. I. 238-249) to con- 
firm it against the transposition of 
editors. 4. References to passages in 
other parts of the poem are almost 
always to previous arguments and their 
analysis shows a very interesting inter- 
connexion of the Books, which links 
I., II. and V. closely together and puts 
Book III. in curious isolation. There 
are only two references to future pas- 
sages, of which V. 155 has caused a 
well-known difficulty, which Dr. Mussehl 


solves by concluding not that Lucretius 
intended to add more after the close of 
VI., but that lines V. 146-155 originally 
held the place now occupied by II. 1ogo- 
1104 and referred onwards to the pas- 
sage in V. in which they now stand—a 
rather perilous supposition. 5. Paren- 
theses occur more often than editors 
have supposed and solve several cruces 
(e.g. I. 250 [254-261]- 264, 280 [285-289]- 
294. IV. 129 [136-140]-142). Here 
Dr. Mussehl occasionally strains the 
text unduly in order to retain the MS, 
tradition. 

This analytical part of Dr. Mussehl’s 
work is of the greatest value. It isa 
much closer examination of the structure 
of the De Rerum Natura than has hitherto 
been made and gives us a new and subtle 
idea of Lucretian avs: we are left in a 
position to understand the co-ordination 
and subordination of his arguments with 
much greater precision and certainty. 
But the proof of its value must lie in its 
application, with which the two remain- 
ing sections of the thesis are concerned. 
It will be convenient to consider separ- 
ately the broad conclusions which Dr. 
Mussehl forms and his detailed treat- 
ment of individual passages: he is, | 
think, more felicitous in the former than 
the latter. 

The second section is a continuous 
examination of the first book, the up- 
shot of which is that it had been care- 
fully revised by the poet and is left ina 
very finished state. Transpositions and 
brackets are unnecessary and have only 
arisen from an incomplete appreciation 
of the connexion of arguments. The 
many lacunae assumed by Brieger and 
Giussani are shown to be gratuitous 
(rightly, I think, in almost all cases), 
and only three are left, after 860, 1013 
and 1093, all due to the carelessness of 
scribes or the accidents of the MSS. In 
the third section and the second Appen- 
dix Dr. Mussehl conducts a similar 
examination of the other books. II. 
proves to be as completely finished as I. 
Lacunae must be supposedafter 164, 528, 
600, 681, 748 and go3, but again none 
are due to the poet, but all to the tradi- 
tion. With regard to the third book, 


Dr. Mussehl accepts the conclusion of 


Mewaldt (Hermes XLIII. 286-295) that 
it was written uno calamo, and stands in 
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isolation from the main current of the 
poem, in intimate connexion with IV. 
722-821 and was probably composed 
when the poet reached that point in the 
argument of IV. IV. is shown (in Ap- 
pendix II.) to be in a very unfinished 
condition ; 168-175 are an incomplete at- 
tempt, 216-228 are out of place and there 
are further signs of disorder after 522; the 
book is altogether in a very different 
condition from the first two. V. on the 
other hand is much more finished and 
approaches to the state of I. and II.; 
318-323 must be transposed to follow 
305 (the order of particles »am—denique 
—practerea is un-Lucretian), 110-234 are 
not properly adapted to their place and 
the whole section on the development 
of civilisation (925-1457) needed further 
revision, 1436-47 in particular requiring 
amplification. Otherwise it is a careful 
and finished piece of work. VI. is in 
almost equally good condition: the poet 
probably never wrote the lines which 
seem to be missing after 1246, and 608- 
638 are not fitted to their place. But 
the book stands apart owing to its dis- 
cursive nature and was probably written 
in sections at intervals during the com- 
position of the other books, as a relaxa- 
tion (!) from the stress of their close 
argumentation. 

What conclusion then is to be drawn? 
If it may be assumed that perfection 
indicates priority of composition and re- 
vision, I., II. and V. go closely together 
and were originally intended to stand in 
that order: III. and IV. must be taken 
together and VI. is contemporaneous 
with all the later books: the ultimate 
conclusion as to the order of composi- 
tion is thus expressed in the diagram— 


I, IL, V., IV. 1-822, IIL., IV. 823-827. 
Vi. 


Nor does this conclusion stand alone: 
at any rate the close connexion of L., II. 
and V. is strongly supported on other 
grounds. (t) There is no obvious tran- 
sition from II. to III., but II. 1105-1174 
leads naturally to the discussion of the 
creation and growth of the world in the 
beginning of V. (Dr. Mussehl does not 
seem to have noticed that II. 865-ggo0 is 
an almost more obvious transition to 
IIL); (2) repeated passages link these 
NO. CCXXXIV. VOL. XXVII. 


three books closely together (though ITI. 
and V. also show striking connexions) ; 
(3) the address to Memmius occurs only 
in I, II., V., a very remarkable fact, 
which Dr. Mussehl explains on the 
assumption that the early friendship of 
Memmius and Lucretius was weakened 
as Memmius became more immersed in 
politics and Lucretius in philosophy, so 
that in the books composed later Mem- 
mius gives place to the indefinite tu. 
This general conclusion is very interest- 
ing and ingenious and is, I think, likely 
to be widely accepted; it is sanely 
drawn and throws a new and valuable 
light on the composition of the poem 
and even, as far as regards his relation 
to Memmius, on the poet’s life. The 
principles on which it is based are more- 
over valuable in themselves and should 
act as a strong deterrent in the future to 
the lovers of lacunae and transpositions 
and brackets. 

In the treatment of individual pas- 
sages Dr. Mussehl’s work is less uni- 
formly successful. In many places his 
sanity and careful study of structure 
and sequence have enabled him to make 
valuable suggestions. Especially happy 
are his proposals as to the original con- 
tents of such lacunae as we must still 
assume (e.g. I. 1093, II. 748, where he 
shows that Munro’s suggestion is too 
vague, and IV. 126, where he most 
ingeniously accounts for the very un- 
enlightening titwlus—esse item matora— 
which has misled editors into strange 
suppositions). Not less felicitous to my 
mind is his rejection of the supposed 
lacuna after I. 190 on the ground that, 
as I have myself long suspected, crescentes 
(res) picks up the neuter omnia: the 
Appendix on the Lucretian use of ves as 
a virtual neuter is one of the most valu- 
able parts of the thesis. On the other 
hand there are places, where Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s desire to apply his own principles 
or to defend the MSS. lead him to less 
fortunate results. The treatment of 
I. 469-477 as a parenthesis destroys its 
whole pointasthe reply to thisopponent’s 
thesis and the resuscitation of Wake- 
field’s legionibus for regiontbus weakens 
the force of Lucretius’ general argument 
by confining it to the particular instance 
in hand (the MS. text is here, I am now 
convinced, quite sound.) Similarly the 

L 
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proposed emendation sensibus esse malum 
in II. 462 gives a meaning far too wide 
for the context: there are many things 
which are mala to the senses but are not 
of the particular formation which Lucre- 
tius is here discussing (cf. 408 sq). 
Occasionally too a closer study of 
Epicurus would surely alter Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s opinions: §§ 41, 42 of the letter 
to Herodotus prove clearly that in I. 
958-1051 Lucretius deals first with the 
infinity of the universe and then with 
each of its two component parts, and 
that there is a vital distinction between 
omne quod est and omne quod est spatium. 
Similarly the prolonged argument in 
Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 55-59 shows unmistake- 
ably that Lucretius must have argued 
in I. 599 ff. from the perceptible cacumina 
of visible things to the imperceptible 
minimae partes of the atom, and that 
therefore Munro was right both in sup- 
posing the loss of a line and in the sug- 
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gestion which he made for filling it: 
Dr. Mussehl’s suggestion corporibus, 
minus hoc quod . . . is, even apart from 
this objection, a clumsy piece of Latin, 
Finally, though Dr. Mussehl’s whole 
work has done much to admit us to the 
secrets of Lucretius’ study, it is surely 
claiming too great an intimacy with the 
poet to suppose (p. 169) that the reason 
for the misplacement of IV. 216-229 is 
that when in writing the VIth book 
(921-935) he wished to repeat them, he 
took out the leaf from Book IV. to look 
at the lines and put it back in the 
wrong place (!). But in spite of these 
occasional lapses almost all Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s suggestions are worth considering, 
and it is to be hoped that he will publish 
some more of the detailed conclusions 
he must have formed in his examination 
of the whole work. 
C. BAILEY. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


Se 


SHORT NOTICES 


Die Platonische Ideenlehre In Ihren 
Motiven. Von Dr. SIEGFRIED MARCK. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. Pp. 180. Miinchen: 
Oskar Beck, 1912. 


Dr. Marck’s modest volume covers an 
extensive ficld and contains a great deal 
of close thought. Its subject is the 
history of the development of Platonism, 
from the point of view of the problems 
it was supposed to solve. 

Beginning with a slight sketch of 
Plato’s predecessors, Dr. Marck shows 
how, through some misinterpretation 
on the part of the Heracleiteans, the 
Aoyos doctrine of their master was 
practically ignored, while the doctrine 
of flux predominated to such an extent 
that it led first to the polemic of the 
Eleatics, and finally to the thorough- 
going scepticism of the Sophists. Then, 
after Socrates had roused afresh a desire 
for scientific knowledge, Plato, not find- 
ing the Socratic definition sufficient for 
this end, posited the Idea as the true 
goal of knowledge, thereby making 
‘Das Erkenntnisproblem’ the central 
point of his philosophy. However, the 


Eleatic tradition of two mutually exclu- 
sive worlds of Existence and Becoming 
had so taken hold of his mind that the 
Idea was placed in a supersensual region, 
away from the world of Experience, so 
that what should have been a purely 
epistemological doctrine became, inevi- 
tably, ‘contaminated’ with metaphysics. 
In the Meno and Theaetetus, Dr. Marck 
holds, the Idea is presented as the 
object of hypothetical or a priori reason- 
ing and as the sine qua non of pre- 
dication, that is, as the logical basis of 
scientific knowledge. In the Phaedo, on 
the other hand, Plato is so obsessed by 
Eleatic values that he banishes the 
dmretpov of Experience even from logical 
judgment, so that the Idea becomes, 
practically, not only the Predicate but 
the Subject of logical conclusions. This 
is a fundamental weakness in Plato's 
earlier epistemology, for it introduces 
metaphysics into the realm of logic. _ 

That the Ideas, apart from their 
logical function, were metaphysical 
entities, may be seen from their treat- 
ment in the Phaedrus and Symposium; 
and in the Repwilic, where the Dialectic 
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Method and the Idea of Good as 
éréxetva THS OVatas are described, much 
of the confusion that is present in the 
earlier theory is dissipated, for the Idea 
as erexewva THS ovcias becomes the 
‘metaphysical’ object of ‘ Vernunft,’ 
whereas the logical Idea is the object 
of ‘ Verstandeswissenschaft.’ 

Next follows a very lucid account 
of Plato’s self-criticism in the Par- 
menides and the Sophist, resulting in the 
unqualified admission of the Many to a 
share in logical judgments, and in the 
recognition of the Idea as that which 
gives 3épas to the Many; then there is 
an analysis of the Philebus and Timaeus, 
with special reference to their teleologi- 
cal tendency and the ‘ Naturphilosophie’ 
that takes the place of the older ‘ Meta- 
physik’; finally we have a brief critical 
estimate of Aristotle’s attack upon the 
Ideas. 

Our space here allows of only the 
briefest appreciation of Dr. Marck’s 
thesis. His insistence upon a definite 
development of thought in the Platonic 
dialogues will certainly commend him 
toa large number of modern critics, as 
well as his keen discernment of the 
logical difficulties involved in Plato’s 
earlier statements of the Ideal Theory. 
In his view of the Theaetetus, however, 
as a dialogue prior in thought to the 
Phaedo and the Republic, he will not find 
so many supporters. In regard to the 
Timaeus, the crowning achievement of 
Plato’s philosophical powers, Dr. Marck 
would value the earlier chapters chiefly 
for their religious and aesthetic fervour, 
and the later for the ideal basis that 
they provide for ‘ physical’ research— 
an interpretation that already possesses 
many adherents in this country. 

MariE V. WILLIAMS. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 


A NEW GREEK LEXICON. 


Passow’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, vollig neu bearbeitet von 
Dr. W. CronertT. 1. Lieferung. 
a—aipatopputos. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht. 

FULLER information about this im- 


portant book may be found in the 
advertisement (including Preface and 


two specimen pages) which may be 
obtained from the publishers and from 
some of our booksellers. It is to come 
out in Parts of 80 pp. each. The price 
to subscribers at present is 2 Mks. 
80 Pf. each Part, which is to be raised 
to about 3 Mks. 20 Pf., probably after 
the publication of the third Part in the 
summer of 1913. There will be about 
fifty Parts (7.2. 4,000 pp.) Nothing is 
said of the division into volumes, but it 
seems probable that the work will make 
four or five volumes of handy size. The 
page is much smaller than that of 
Liddell and Scott, being } inch longer 
and } inch broader than the page of 
this Review. It is divided into two 
columns of 73 numbered lines. (L.S. 
has go lines.) The type is good. The 
book will contain about twice as much 
printed matter as L.S. The use of 
certain unfamiliar abbreviations is a 
little repellent at the first glance, but 
ten minutes study of the explanations 
removes almost all difficulty in reading. 
There are some excellent symbols 
which are easily recognised and tell a 
great deal; e.g., o Pi. = not in Pindar ; 
Hdt. 2,17. . .=Hdt. in 2, 17 and fre- 
quently ; 1*=first century B.c. 

The book is a new and independent 
work, based, of course, on the special 
Lexica and Indices, where they exist. 
The editor aims at giving a complete 
record of the uses of Greek words from 
Homer to Aristotle. The later litera- 
ture, though very fully represented, is 
treated more briefly, and for the most 
part only so far as information is pro- 
vided by Indices verborum, Stephanus 
and similar works. Inscriptions and 
Papyri are carefully used. Special 
attention is given to the Scholiasts, 
etc., also to the language of LXX and 
N.T.; Byzantine inscriptions and (with 
exceptions) Byzantine literature are 
excluded. 

I have tested the book in various 
ways and, except for a few misprints, 
have found it very good. Its chief 
merit is this: it brings together in a 
work not too large for every day use a 
vast mass of evidence. But this is pre- 
sented by no means as a rudis indtges- 
taque moles, Each article is well thought 
out and so arranged that it is easy in a 
few minutes to find the required use of 
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a word, and to get full information of 
the extent of that use in different kinds 
of writing, and at different periods, and 
of its relation to other uses. A notable 
feature is the short sketch of the history 
of a word with which the more im- 
portant articles end. 

English scholars will, I am sure, 
congratulate the editor on the excel- 
lence of his work, and wish him good 


speed. 
W. E. P. PANrTIN. 


St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


Quellen and Forschungen zur Alten Gesch- 
ichteund Geograplie. Von W.SIEGLIN. 
Heft 25: Dr. Hans Philipp, Die histor- 
isch - geographischen Quellen in den 
‘etymologiae’ des Isidorus von Sevilla. 
Teil I. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1912. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. go. 
M. 3. 

Tuis is the first of two volumes in which 

Dr. Philipp gives the result of his 

researches into the sources used by 

Isidore of Seville in Libri xx originum 

sive etymologiarum. Isidore had in an 

extreme degree the craving for making 
compilations, and the etymologiae is his 
masterpiece in this art. Many of the 
sources from which he quoted do not 
now exist in their entirety, but they may 
be partly reconstructed by means of the 
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passages that Isidore has preserved, 
Herein lies the value of a detailed 
analysis of the text of Isidore’s work. 

Dr. Philipp deals only with the 
geographical sections of the etymologiae, 
His task was the more difficult because 
ancient geographers were generally con. 
tent to copy their facts from previous 
writers. New information at first hand 
was rare, and so we have the state- 
ments of Pytheas for Britain, of Pytheas 
and Polybius for the coast of Spain, of 
other voyagers for other regions, repeated 
century after century. It is not easy to 
determine, therefore, the ultimate source 
of any statement. Dr. Philipp has had to 
content himself for the most part with 
giving the immediate sources, though 
he has wherever possible mentioned 
ultimate sources as well. 

Dr. Philipp’s method of exposition is 
clear. He finds quoted in the etymo. 
logiae the works of some fifty writers. 
He takes each of these in turn, gives 
a list of the passages quoted anda refer- 
ence to the place in the etymologiae 
where the quotation is to be found. 
The simplicity of the result tends to 
conceal the amount of work that Dr. 
Philipp has done in dealing with hun- 
dreds of passages, but he deserves the 
gratitude of all future workers in this 
field. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
VIRGILIVS MARO. 


1 AM very grateful to Mr. Warde Fowler for 
his grave consideration of my paper ‘ Marones’ 
and for ‘ the spirit of fraternal love of learning 
and loyalty to truth’ which animates his gentle 
indictment. I have no wish to convert or per- 
suade anyone to my views to whom they do not 
at once commend themselves by their trans- 
parent truth. They can bide their time, and 
wait contentedly the coming of their appointed 
day of acceptance; but it would be discourteous 
to my friendly critic if I were to ignore objec- 
tions so graciously unfolded. 

Owing doubtless to my imperfect power of 
expression, he has not quite caught my meaning 
in a most important point. He is mistaken in 
thinking that I said that Virgil ‘had persuaded 
himself that he was priest of Apollo’ or ‘fancied 


himself a priest,’ except perhaps on one occasion 
in a vision ; but I showed that in his poems, for 
whatever reason, he consciously, and without 
any illusion, adopted the part of a minister of 
Apollo—‘ Phoebi uates.’ Nor did I speak of 
‘his delief in his Thracian ancestors,’ but ex- 
plained how such an idea, discernable in his 
Thraceward leanings, might naturally have 
occurred to him in connection with his own 
name: started perhaps in gentle banter, it soon 
seemed to become the source of his highest 
inspiration. The words ‘priest’ and ‘priest: 
hood’ were used by me figuratively and theo- 
logically rather than literally and ceremonially. 
No question of communion between Greek and 
Latin Church. Perhaps in these days a self- 
dedicated, hereditary, court or domestic chap- 
lain would have come nearer to my meaning. 
Nor did I knowingly suggest any réle for Apollo 
in the Aenezd weightier than is already demon- 
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strably there. I neither said nor thought any- 
thing derogatory to the supreme majesty of 
Jupiter : to have done so would have been 
irreverent and irrelevant. The greatness of 
Jupiter or the alleged littleness of Apollo have 
nothing to do with my contention that Virgil 
by hint and allusion was bent in some mys- 
terious way on identifying Augustus with Apollo. 
Furthermore, there are my sins of omission. 
There is a suggestion of lines not quoted that 
would have told against me. 

They were left out from a desire to be brief 
and to avoid repeating explanations already 
given by me in the Classécal Review for March, 
ig988—‘Gods in the Eclogues.’ If they had 
been quoted in full they would have strength- 
ened, and not weakened, my cause. 

The view presented in ‘ Marones’ is based 
upon Virgil’s unique power of using language 
in such a way as to convey, when he pleases, 
far more than the simple meaning of his words, 
which thus bear not only an obvious and 
primary sense for the many readers, but also 
asecondary occult sense for the few or the one 
—for the inner circle of the friends of Augustus 
or for Augustus himself. Most of us mean only 
what we say: Virgil often much more than he 
says. This way of his in the Eclogues was 
made clear by me four years ago. Recently 
finding that the Maronian key opened other 
secret drawers, I extended its use to the Georgics 
and Aeneid as well as to the Eclogues. 

In Ec/. 4, Apollo, as the sun-god, is definitely 
pronounced to be the reigning deity of the new 
Golden Age (‘tuus jam regnat Apollo’) which 
was started under the administration of Augustus, 
who is jofully hailed by the Sibyl, the mouth- 
piece of Apollo, as ‘Cara deum suboles, mag- 
num Iouis incrementum!’ He was the only 
person of the required pedigree, and from that 
time forward, whenever the Golden Age is 
alluded to, Augustus and Apollo are not far off. 
In the invocation (Georg. 1) it is true, as Mr. 
Warde Fowler says, that Apollo is not named, 
but one would expect him, as the sun-god so 
important to agriculture, to come first and last, 
and in line 5, Georg. 1, 5, one of the ‘clarissima 
mundi | Lumina.’ 

The long address, Georg. 1, 24-47 (‘Tuque 
adeo’), asking Augustus what heavenly title or 
province he was about to assume, is clearly all 
light banter intended to lead up to the friendly 
and solemn warning not to take the title of king 
—for even thinking of which Julius Caesar had 
been assassinated (Georg. 1, 36 and 37). 


Quidquid eris (nam te nec sperent Tartara 
regem, 
Nec tibi regnandi ueniat tam dira cupido). 


Virgil says take any title you like, but leave 
kingship alone. Whatever you become, do not 
say—like the Homeric sun-god (Odyss. 12, 383) 
—that you will descend to Hades and shine 
among the dead, nor feel such unnatural yearn- 
Ing tobe king. Do not say: Avoopa eis Aidao 
kal €v vexveoa acivw, but be our sun-god here, 
and help me. 

_ By no other interpretation can any point be 
given to these two lines. 

No one need look in this or any other passage 
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for the name or title Augustus-Apollo. It is a 
mere coinage of my own, to express the union 
of the two which underlies the mention of one. 
Take, for instance, line 500 in this same Georg., 


_where Virgil returns to the good government to 


be expected from Augustus (and the Golden 
Age). He prays the gods of his country : 


Hunc saltem euerso juuenem succurrere saeclo 
Satis jam pridem sanguine 


Ne_prohibete. 
nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus perjuria Trojae. 
(A special appeal to Apollo.) 
Jam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 
Inuidet, atque hominum queritur curare trium- 
phos. 


I interpret this roughly as: ‘Prevent not, ye 
gods (as you did in the case of Julius Caesar), 
this youth, at least from saving our age from 
ruin. Long since have we paid with our blood 
the price of Laomedon’s attempt to deprive 
Apollo, when he last dwelt on earth, of his 
minimum wage for building the walls of Troy. 
Hasten, Caesar, heaven’s palace has long been 
grudging us your absence from their banqueting 
halls (during your mission on earth to reintro- 
duce the Golden Age), and all complaint of your 
caring for petty human triumphs in a wicked 
world (when you ought to be playing accompani- 
ments to the singing of the Muses in the courts 
of Olympus. The line ‘ Laomedonteae luimus 
perjuria Trojae’ is pointless unless taken as I 
interpret it. 

Virgil here mentions Augustus Caesar, and 
skilfully alludes to his identity with Apollo. He 
renders to Caesar not only the things that are 
Caesar’s, but also the things that are God’s. 
As a poet he would wish to be plain and intelli- 
gible ; as enthusiastic Court Chaplain to 
Augustus-Apollo he had good reason to be 
more circumspect. As the world-poet he spoke 
to all for all time: as priest he spoke to a few, 
perhaps to only one of his own contemporaries, 
as to day he speaks apparently only to one. 

In the opening passage of Georg. 3, Virgil 
says in brief: ‘We will sing of Pales and of 
Apollo, once keeper of sheep on earth. The 
old mythological subjects of song are worn out. 
I must find a new way to rise as poet-conqueror. 
To do this I will bring the Muses to Mantua, 
and will build them a marble temple on the 
Mincius. In the centre of all will be (not the 
old Apollo of the worn-out mythology, but my 
new Apollo) my Caesar, and will hold the 
temple. I, a poet-conqueror, a pious founder 
of a new religion, fresh comer from Edom, in 
dyed garments from Bozra (D.Litt. and D.D.) 
will set in motion chariot races and Olympian 
games, bring priestly offerings, head processions, 
watch the slaying of-bullocks (the proper Apol- 
line victims—no need to go beyond the Sibyl, 
Aen. 6, 38, or Helenus, Aen. 3, 369, or Aen. 8, 
719, for this), and see to other details about the 
temple doors, and statues of Julian ancestors, 
and a statue of the old Apollo (‘ Trojae Cynthius 
auctor’). No trace of Jupiter here any more 
than at the twelve gods’ fancy-dress banquet, 
when Augustus Apollo was in the chair. No 
trace here of consul or golden crown, or toga 
picta, or tunica palmata, or other paraphernalia 
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of military triumph. The olive crown and the 
sacrifices suggest Numa, founder of a new 
religion, and the purple raiment a priest-king 
(Aen. 6, 809): ‘Quis procul ille autem ramis 
insignia oliuae Sacra ferens?’ This was no 
military Roman triumph proceeding to the 
Capitol. The scene was the Mincian Plain. 
A hundred four-in-hand chariots were more than 
Virgil would need to ride in as a literary and 
religious or even sporting conqueror. Ninety- 
nine were clearly for racing. 

In Virgil’s imaginary festival the place of 
Augustus would be on the threshold, or in the 
vestibule of the temple, whence he could see his 
own pageant, and be seen, as in Aen. 8, 720. 
In the cella would be the statue of Apollo: 
perhaps the identical statue made to order in 
the likeness of Apollo after the twelve gods’ 
fancy dress dinner. The breathing statue 
(‘signum spirans’) in the cella, the breathing 
god on the threshold. The above vision finds 
its fulfilment in Aen. 8, 719 and 720 (‘Ipse 
sedens niueo candentis limine Phoebi Dona 
recognoscit populorum), where the truth is out, 
and the temple is no longer called the temple 
of Caesar, but of Phoebus. The Muses from 
Parnassus may have been ultimately accommo- 
dated in the library attached to the actual 
temple. Nor must the first glimmer of the 
Golden Age, predicted as coming under the 
auspices of Apollo and Augustus, remain un- 
noted in this passage (Georg. 3, 37-39). The 
pointed relegation of malignant hate or envy 
to the tortures of hell was a necessary pre- 
liminary towards the good government heralded 
in £c/. 4, carried further in Aev. 1, and finding 
complete fulfilment in Aez. 6 and 8. 

Before passing to the prophecies of Aen. 1 
and 6, and their fulfilment in Aez. 8, it may be 
well to take one or two isolated points. Mr. 
Warde Fowler duly notes that when the succes- 
sion from Aeneas, through which Apollo was 
to be born again as god of the Golden Age, was 
in danger, it was Jupiter who sent Mercury, the 
Olympian College messenger, to Aeneas, direct- 
ing him to break off with Dido; but he fails to 
note that Apollo had been before him, and 
ordered the Trojan chief to Italy (Aen. 4, 345 
and 346): 


Sed nunc Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, 
Italiam Lyciae jussere capessere sortes. 


‘Nunc augur Apollo, Nunc Lyciae sortes’ 
(Aen. 4, 376) says the scornful Dido. And 
when the succession was again imperilled by 
the over-daring of Iulus in Italy, Apollo alone, 
contrary to his wont, directly intervened to stop 
him fighting (Ae. 9, 638-696, especially 642 and 
656), ‘Cetera parce, puer, bello.’ because Iulus 
was ‘begotten of gods, and destined to beget 
gods’ (Aen. 9, 642): ‘Dis genite, et geniture 
deos, Who were they if not Augustus and 
Apollo? 

Mr. Warde Fowler thinks that Virgil cannot 
have deified Augustus because he was the anti- 
type of Aeneas: but he did raise Aeneas to the 
stars (Aen. 1, 259); and he does liken Aeneas to 
Apollo (Aen. 4, 143), in a very beautiful simile, 
obviously intended to suggest a transfigured 
Augustus when the latter went into winter quar- 


ters at Samos after the battle of Actium. It is 
not necessary to maintain that Augustus even 
touched at or visited Delos, or himself instituted 
morris-dances on Mount Cynthus in commemor- 
ation of Actium as he probably did. The pic. 
turesque pilgrims described in the simile may 
have spontaneously exhibited their joy by a 
ceremonial mountain-dance, at which Apollo or 
Augustus would be represented (Aen. 4, 143-149): 


Qualis ubi Azdernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

Deserit, ac Delum maternam inuisit Apollo, 

Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Aga. 
thyrsi: 

Ipse jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat 
auro ; 

Tela sonant humeris. 

(Suet. Aug. 18) Ab Actio quum Samum ix 

hiberna se recepisset. 


I pass to the first prophecy (Ae. 1, 260) and 
concede to Mr. Warde Fowler that out of about 
thirty-five lines only twelve refer directly to 
Augustus. They refer to his deification and 
worship, and the beginning of the Golden Age. 
It came slowly; and in Georg. 1, 500 seemed 
almost to have come to a standstill. Hence 
Virgil’s prayer to the gods not to hinder Augus- 
tus from saving the age; and his appeal to 
Apollo to forego further vengeance, because the 
compensation for the fraud of Laomedon was 
now complete. In Georg. 3 there is better hope. 
After the mention of Trojan Apollo, Envious 
Hate, or Malignity, the curse of government is 
sent to Hell; and in Aen. 1, 291 the Golden 
Age again appears upon the horizon (‘ Aspera 
tum positis mitescent saecula bellis’); good 
government of patricians and plebeian united 
will prevail. The gates of war will be closed. 
Madness of civil strife will be bound in chains, 
and tortured. Augustus is named as the usher- 
in of this age of peace. 

Turn now to Aen. 6, 792: 

Hic uir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, Diuum genus: aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arua 
Saturno quondam ; 


Again, 799-801 : 
Hujus in aduentum jam nunc et Caspia regna 


Responsis horrent diuum, et Maeotia tellus, 
Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 


‘ This is he,’ says the Sibyl, ‘so often promised 
you—Augustus Caesar of race divine. He will 
re-establish the Golden Age in Latium, the land 
once reigned over by Saturn (now by Apollo) ; 
and his coming will be heralded by cosmical 
emotion and dread oracles of gods in the neat 
East, and trepidation of all the mouths of Nile. 
As conqueror he will surpass Hercules and 
Bacchus. This is clearly the fulfilment of Ec/. 4, 
showing beyond all question that Augustus was 
the subject of that poem : 


Aspice conuexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque Pro 
fundum ; ; 

Aspice, uenturo laetantur ut omnia saeclo! 


The cosmical emotion and Sibylline prophecies 


seem to be the same as those of Ec. 4, of the 
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Old Testament, and Septuagint, here assigned 
to Alexandria, and afterwards there appro- 
priated for Vespasian (Tac. /7zs7. 2). Is all this 
the coming of a mere man? At the moment of 
the Sibyl’s indication he was not even that ; he 
was an unborn ghost, and the words are used 
demonstratively : 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

In any case it cannot be maintained that be- 
cause he was a man before he was born, he 
could not be a god before he died. In this very 
passage (den. 6) Virgil gives three tokens of 
divinity; the restoration of the Golden Age, 
as in Ecl. 4—the cosmical emotion manifested 
before his coming—unusual in the case of a 
mere man ; the placing him as a conqueror over 
the head of gods in divine achievement. 

Though Mr. Warde Fowler thinks there is no 
passage in the Aemezd which can be taken as 
treating Augustus Caesar as god, I seem to see 
the august sign-manual of divinity also in Aez. 8, 
680 and 681 : 

geminas cui tempora flamm as 
Laeta uomunt, patriumque aperitur uertice sidus. 


(His joyous temples shoot forth twin flames, 
and his paternal star is made manifest above 


his head), which suggests to me a nimbus of 
volcanic activity, or the dazzling flames of the 
sun-god (Velleius Paterculus, Book 2), rather 
than the polished helmet of a mere man: the 
Star, a star as of Bethlehem. Actian Apollo 
draws his bow: Augustus Caesar triumphs. 
Before the altars the ground is strewn with slain 
bullocks, the proper Apollinarian victims as in 
Aen. 6, 37; Georg. 3, 27; Aen. 3, and Aen. 8, 
720, and elsewhere. Caesar himself, seated on 
the snowy threshold of the temple of gleaming 
Phoebus (the proper place for the god at the 
celebration of his own pageant, wishing to see 
his own show), surveys the offerings of the 
nations (Suet. Cad. 22, 42. Caligula as god took 
his stand in the vestibule of his own temple to 
receive worshippers and New Year’s gift-givers). 

The battle of Actium, won by Apollo and 
Augustus, was the real fulfilment of Virgil’s 
dream of a Golden Age and good government 
and universal peace. It is objected that anyone 
might read through Virgil without guessing that 
there was any special connection between the 
god Apollo and the poet. That was why I 
wrote ‘Marones,’ and why, for Mr. Warde 
Fowler's sake, I write this. 


R. W. RAPER. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE offer our heartiest felicitations to 
the University of Manchester on the 
establishment of a new Chair of Im- 
perial Latin. Such an act is infinitely 
creditable both to the largemindedness 
of the University Council and to the 
energy and capacity of the teachers 
who have prepared the way by fostering 
Latin studies, — studies traditionally 
associated with Manchester ever since 
the days of Professor Wilkins. ‘It may 
be claimed,’ says the writer of a leading 
article in the Times of May 2, ‘ that no 
other single subject can in a superior 
degree contribute a vital element of 
greatness to the education of an imperial 
race.’ That is most true. It is not 
necessary for the Classical Review to 
dwell on the importance of the study 
of Imperial Latin: suffice it to say that 
we associate ourselves heartily with the 
Times when it congratulates the Uni- 
versity on having risen in this matter 
to the height of its responsibility 
towards the nation.’ 

The writer of the above-quoted article 
argues — naturally enough—that the 
situation ought to give pause to advo- 
cates of ‘compulsory Greek.’ Latin is 


optional at Manchester: yet see how it 
flourishes, even to the requirement of 
new Professorships! That is a very 
obvious debating point. Adherents of 
an unpopular cause might perhaps reply 
that Professorships are the outcome of 
a demand on the part of a more and 
more highly intensified study—the in- 
creasing enthusiasm of a necessarily 
small band of specialists: and that 
while everyone rejoices that there should 
be such a demand, it is possible to hope 
that ‘compulsion’ might help to pre- 
serve a totally different thing, also good 
in its way—the diffusion of some sort of 
classical culture among those who can 
never be specialists or savants. 


The senate of the University of Wales 
has recently had under review the regu- 
lations affecting -the position of Latin 
and Greek (a) at Matriculation and (0) in 


Degree courses. Opinion on the whole 
question was sharply divided; but in 
the end a compromise was reached and 
recommendations to the following effect 
were sent up to the University Court : 
Latin at the Matriculation stage to 
be obligatory, as before, on all students 
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proposing to proceed to a Degree 
in Arts or Law, and optional for 
those entering upon courses in the other 
faculties. For the latter, two alterna- 
tives to be sanctioned: either German 
under a new syllabus, of a_ higher 
standard than that required of Matricu- 
lants taking German only as an 
optional subject, or German and 
French _ together old 
standard. 

For a Pass Degree in Arts a course 
in Latin or Greek still to be required as 
before in all cases. Candidates for an 
Honours Degree in the three Depart- 
ments allied to Science—viz.: Philo- 


up to the 
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sophy, Mathematics, Economics, or jn 
German, or in Hebrew, or in Arabic to 
be allowed in future to substitute a 
course in German. (Honours jp 
Economics, other requirements also.) 

The readjustment was urged and 
accepted mainly with a view to the pro. 
motion and development of the study of 
German both at the University and in 
the schools of Wales. It was felt that 
under these new regulations the position 
of Latin in the schools would still be 
adequately safeguarded ; and it is hoped 
that a permanent settlement has now 
been reached of a controversy which is 
as old as the University. 
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